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LADY RAVENHILL’S SECRET. 


—o— 
CHAPTER XX, 


Tas was the most awful day that Nellie 
Hill ever remembered; it was like a night- 
mare to her afterwards for years. 

The gentlemen dispersed to smoke or play 
billiards, the ladies gathered shivering round 
the two great fires in the drawing-room with 
books and work, but they neither opened book 
nor putin needle; they did nothing but talk 
of the murder. 

Who could have done it? Why they did it? 
When they did it, and with what?” 

How frightfally Lord Ravenhill took it to 
heart, and no wonder! I was terrible for him, 
and yet he was s0 situated he could say nothing. 
And many remarked how determined he 
was to go Mr, Monckton. Of course it 
would be awfally painful for him, but it was 
easy to see that he would leave no stone un- 
turned to bring the wretch to justice, if the 
Le = atl was above ground, He would find 


[‘ mks, HILL’S HUSBAND,” PROCESDZD CONNIE, WITH HER BYES FIXED ON 





Nellie felt that she was becoming quite 
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hysterical as she listened to all this. She 
would disgrace herself before everyone if she 
did not retire. 

Mary Fortescue was most anxious to ac- 
company her, and, in spite of her, followed 
her up to her room, and closing the door after 
her said,— 

“ Nellie, this is all too much for you. You 
are so excitable, and easily wrought up. I 
assure you, just now your eyes looked as if 
they were starting out of your head. Lie 
fom and rest, and let me bathe your fore- 

2 Ne 

“T think I shall go mad!” said Nellie, 
sinking on the sofa, and burying her face in 
the cushion. 

“My dear, I did not like to say so, but now 
you have mentioned it yourself, you really did 
look as if you were on the way to Hanwell 
several times this morning!” said her friend, 
taking a seat beside her. ‘‘I think it is enough 
to try anyone’s nerves, living in the house 
with your husband under a feigned name. It 
is like living in a powder-mill! Why don’t 
me tell him, Nell, to make everything right. 

e is such a nice fellow |’? — 7 








HUGH’s, “Is YOURSELF! ’’] 





“A nice fellow!” echoed Nellie, with a 
groan. “That's all you know about him, my 
dear child! But you are right! I mean to 
tell him whoT am!” ‘ 

“You do?” jumping up. ‘‘Oh, Nellie, 
I'm 50 glad!”’ i 

‘‘ Yes, but it won’t make any difference,” 

“ What!” 

‘“‘ Not the least; aud Molly, dear, yoo must 
tell your aunt, Mrs. Monckton, all about it. 
No one else ne:d know that Mrs. Hill is 
Lady Ravenhill, and I should like to go 
home to-morrow. I can’t stay here—indeed I 
can't!” 

* Ia it this shocking murder that has upset 

ou?” 

** Yes, partly.’’ 

“Of course if you like we will go, but it 
seems such a pity, with everything going on 
so smoothly, and his liking you so much, not 
to stay and make friends,” 

‘Make friende! You don’t know what you 
are taying, Molly!”—wringing her hands. 
‘*Make friends! If you say that again, I 
don’t know what I shall do to you!’ —ex- 
citedly, 
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"My dear Nellie!” said her companion, 
soothingly, ‘‘ you really are not at all well! 
I'll gest you a gomposing draught, and you 
must take a sleep. I'll draw the curtains 
and let no one in.” 

“Yes, a composing draught!" Nellie caught 
at the idea with avidity— anything to drown 
thought, to kill the agonizip truth that seemed 
to be eating its way through her brain. “Go! 
—be quick! -Get it at once!” waving her 
friend feverishly out of the room. 

The-door had scarcely closed on Miss For- 
tescue when it opened on Mrs. Derwent, who 
came in bland and smiling. 

“Ah! you are quite knocked up, my dear, 

and no wonder. It is too shocking to be 
thorght of!” and lowering her voice, “how 
awful for him. He is frightfully out up, and 
no wonder! His face was absolutely grey at 
breakfast. Did you remark? And how his 
hand was shaking! ”’ 
_ “Don’t ay of it! I’m sick of the sub- 
ject,” said Nellie, frantically. “I have a split- 
ting headache, Mrs, Derwent, if you will 
excuse me,” turning her faco away from éhe 
light, ‘‘I want to go to sleep.” 

‘*Of course, certainly. I only came in,smy 
dear, to tell you that, if quite convenient,I 
will take that cheque now. I want to send.it | 
off this morning.” 

“Tt is not convenient. If I was goipg.to 
pay you it would not be for a week at least.as 


it is,” putting her hand to her _thrabbing | 


throat. 
“You don’t mean.to say 
back out. of the ain!” al 
Mrs. Derwent, half rising in here 
“Circumstances have altered 
“What! since yesterday’ 
“Yes, You may tell 
you please. I.am going 
truth at last!” 


‘“ This is a very strange ' 
is the reason of it, et ek? 
‘*No, you may not 3 


that there is an am and 
reason |” aly, . 


‘‘Has it anything do, with, Rosie Waller?” 
pat 









oat Mrs. Derwent, . le Over | and 
whispering in her ear, . little 
shell-like ear heard no. an. *? 
Lady Ravenhill had fainted. 
She lay as if she was dead, without, 
or movement, and.as * 


The door, which was. sh Fy y FP . 
in by: Mary with yy t, i : 
& mixture in, 






bottle in one hand, 
the other. She 
the latter till she was fa: 


‘What is this?” she cried... + 
Killed ber 1 










s from 


matter? You have e ig 
dead!” — confronting Mrz. Derwent’ sia 
horror. 

‘* Killed her!—what nonsense! She has 
fainted, that’sall. Dead!” risingand moving 
towards the door, “J wish she was!” she mut- 
tered to herself, snd with this Christian and 
charitable wish she calmly departed. 





CHAPTER XXI, 

Tr snow had ceased to fzli, the ground 
was hard and crisp under fcot, and a leaden 
grey sky overhead, as Mrs, Derwent stepped 
out of a side door about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and, well wrapped up in a 
ong ; sealskin coat, a white cloud muffling 
the ower part of her face, a large muif 
in her bands, and strong boots on her feet, 
started off alone down the long, glaring 
white avenue, which bore the track of only 
one conveyance on its virgin surface—the 
mark of the dog-cart and horse which had 
taken Mr. Monckton, Lord Ravenhill and 
avother gentlemen to the dismal scere. 

It was this very trap and party that she 
wished to meet and waylay, and she found 
that she had timed them most accurately, for 
she was not more than bkalf-a-mile from the 
Grange gates, when she beheld a black object 
coming rapidly towards her, which en nearer 






t is the | 


stepping horse, a red wheeled dog-cart, an? 
three very cold-looking, silent, muffled-up 


men, 

Conny made signals with her muff, and 
brought them to a halt without loss of time. 
“ Has he been found?” she inquired, step- 
ping off the side-walk. ‘‘Any clue to the 
murderer ?” she asked ia her high, shrill 
voice. = 
‘Not the faintest! Most ysterious, inex- 
plicable, business I’ve ever had to do with !” 
replied Mr. Monckton over his woollen com- 
forter. ‘‘ What in the world brings you out 
such a day, Mrs. Derwent, in me of 
all that’s mad? It’s freezi 3 
ever.” 

‘Qh, it’s not nearly so bad.walking. I’m 
quite warm. Anything is better than c 
over the fireallday. Hugh, you 

. Get down, and walk home.with 
ghe added, with a playful, im 
Hugh seemed in no grea 
-her inyitation, but the ha 
saving his head set tows 

a pekfon said, imp 

“Well, if you are 
and let us get on, 


tive smil 





“None, so far.”’ ‘ ~ 
egeiare you?” ‘ 
“41! In tho namept: how could 7. 


haye any suspicion of,amycpe?” _ 
‘ Ay ‘knew her. 60 «well,” 
out of tha gorner of 


Ob, you see, you. 

) glancing at him furti 

pmereye. ‘And you & be able.to guess at 
,fome one’s motive.”’ 


‘Lam not good a ing,” he answered, 
ke ignoring the first part of her speech, 


‘Are you not? Can you gucss who Mra. 
Hill is ?” she said, impressively. 
“ No guess din her case. I know 


allabout her—as much as I want to, at any 
rate,” correcting himself, 

“T’m not so. sure of that!” with an affected 
little laugh. 

“T know you don’t mind my smoking,” he 
said, producing his cigar-cace, and leisurely 
selecting a weed with a coolness that aggra- 
vated her, beyond measure, 

“No, not the least. I sometimes take a 
cigarette myself when I'am not among such 
a lot of old tabbie: as there are at the Grange. 
But about Mrs, Hill—she is separated from 
her husband,” 

“T believe so,”’ carelessly blowing a cloud 
into the freezing air. 

“ Have you any idea who he is?” 

“ Mr. Hill, I suppose; but I really neither 
know nor care,’ he answered, with well-as- 
sured indifference. 

“Don’t you? ‘Well, I have come out in the 
snow to tell you all about him, ‘That was my 
motive for rooting myself out of my. comfort- 
able chair in front of a splendid fire.”’ 

“ Awfully good of you, I’m sure!’’ ironi- 
cally; “but I really don’t see how the news 
concerns me /”’ 

‘It concerns you very much—no one more 
so. Step!” putting ber hand suddenly on his 
arm. “ Take your cigar out of yeur-mouth, 





inspection, resolved itself into a big, bay, high- 


and cease smoking for the- moment, Prepare 


y for a mental shoek,”she added, as he 
Tp batons her.in the Trent, gazing at her 
in silence, and wondering i had gone out 
of her mind. “ Hill’s husband _ is,” she 

roceeded, weighing every word, and keeping 

er eyes stea fixed on his, and her hand 
still on his sleeve—‘ yourself!” giving him a 


little push. ‘ Now does he concern you?” 
with @ triumphant nod, “I see you don't 


believe me,” she continued, as he " oe 
staring at her without ane te his 
countenance; ‘but I-can—soon. my 
words, Nellie Hill is bat Eleanor Ravenhill. 
)bserye, she has kept her own name, con- 
r ay cut down—rather a clever idea, was 
 Bhill be never moved or spoke. 
ed a,are hard to convince,” she pro- 






















1, grave is « wat have the whole may 
ingers’ ends. ter marriage she 

a. some Gareie bathe. She had 
n for cataract successfully per- 
id. entirely recovered her sight. She 
abode with the Fortescues, where 
\been living for the last three years. 
of. fortable vegetable existence, 
Toad of cabbage, until fortune, 
anew you.in her.way. Strange, 


he-cogld not be the same—it is im- 
You are wrong altogether,’’ said 

il, at last. 

see her face?” demanded 





, , 2. 

a t has. 0 oe s an 

id, irritably. ‘‘Lknowyow are As of wore &. ” 
pon ease.and the firesidle.28 woman qT) Wend her hal—were they dif- 
sa) ! You have some i iehcam with from: Mos, 

1 s / 

“ Gan I not take aw: the gnc Ths Jhim.now with a.sudden shock that 
some motive bes ? ahew id, pet- } ’ ely the “The idea had 
tishly. “ Let us walk ongag§any rate. © “yo fs before, and 
to talk to you. I supposegou were at: tho in- |, t ~and for 

a5 * R ' a nen was 
«™ Yes,” oasellc , with,aghudder, gome slight. ty in Mrs. Derwent's ex- 
*€And saw the bodies?” she continnedtvith | trac Ory. 

)® evaving for the ible. ai? g my icions about her. 
fo this she received mo Gineet reply. | I knew th © Was. @ back- 
mgiave they no idgw.whowthe naurderer | ground we.none of us getat. Isounded 


the Fortescues in yain; I sounded herself. It 
seemed so very fishy, a pretty young woman 
like that having no nolo She, however, 


6 me @& speech once th me thinking 
at thinking, till I got ge a in my 
“haa Ind ‘what was that?” he asked, im- 


tly. 

se. speaking of your marrying again, as 
wife, from all.accounts, could not live 

® ,wapd she—it was on Seabeach pier, we 
“been watching the Constantia taking you 

off to Norway—she went away a few yards, 

and then, as if struck by a sudden thought, 

came back, looking very white and determined, 

and said, ‘As long as J live Lord Ravenhill 

will. never, marry egain.’” 

(This was not precisely what she had said, 
but Mrs, Derwent was not particular.) 
¢ And how-did you find the-clue, as yon.call 


‘‘Tt was an enve , & letter I raw her 
opev. She dropped the cover in the post- 
office, and there was her.name in full, to care 
of Mrs. Hill. She hunted about for it every- 
where, butin vain. I had it tight in my-muff 
—and here it is if you like to look at it,” ten- 
dering a blue business-looking envelope, which 
her companion eagerly seized and read. 

“Tt must be as you say,’ he said, taking off 
his hat, and passing his hand through-his hair 
in a vague bewildered manner. “This is from 
our family solicitor. I know his fist out of a 
thousand. Does—does she know that you have 
discovered who she is?” 

“ She does,” she answered, promptly, ‘ and 
that is one thing that I can’t understand. 
When:I told her yesterday she was in a most 
fearful state of mind ; she was neatly frantic ; 
she all but went on her knees to me to keep 
her secret; she offer2d me anything I chose to 
name. She said all she wanted was to get 
away and hile herself, and never come across 
you again.” 
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“+ d 9.9 
“ 5: oe I tell? .But.she did not take 
to .change her ,mind,” contemptuously. 

this : when I-went into her reom 
she no as f she was going crazy—and I 
belisve..she is, Her eyes were like those of 
some hunted creature that had got an awful 
fright, as if they had seen some horrible 
vision. Her face was the colour of this snow,” 
kicking it with her neat donble-soled boot. 
“Her hands were trembling and her voice 
was husky. She looked as if she were either 

ing to do one of two things—go mad or die. 
She informed me that. she now did not care 
whether or bom knew who she was or not— 
rather @ difference from the day before. She 
said she herself would tell Mrs,.Monckton. I 
think, between you and me, it’s her mind, not 
her body, that.is affected. ‘She is quite off her 
head— word for it.” 

“ And how do you acsount for it?” he asked, 
huskily. 

“T oan only give a guess,” said Conny, look- 
ing down. with an. affectation of modesty. 

‘*But your guesses are always.so excellent,” 
ironically. 

‘“Well, remember,” lowering her voico, 
“that it is a mere guess.” f 

‘© Yes, I quite understand ; let me have it, 
all the same.” 

“I believe she thinks that yoo——” 

“Yes, be quick! - That I—that—out with 
ist” 

“ You murdered Rosie Waller!” 





OHAPTER XXII. =] 

Lorp Ravensitt.recoiled two steps from Mrs. 
Derwent, as she made known her guess—and 
what.a guess! , 

** You know.you don’t mean what you say,” 
hesaid, at last. “‘Youware only trifling with 
me, Oonny ;-for\the sake of. the old friendship 
tell me that’you don’t mean that! Think again 
—think.of some.other reason. Surely no one 
would dream—nnless they were insane—that 
I would take:thei life of:a helpless woman and 
ehild, deliberataly,in cold blood |” 

“ T have told you what I believe she thinks, 
and am .@ ider woman than I imagine if 
you don’t:diseover that I have made a good 
guess! I suppose it will be as well to keep 
the little discevery secret—I mean, for the’pre- 
sent, “Youdon’t want to have the whole house 
from garret *to-cellar discussing the romantic 
episode of the lost peeress open-monthed. 
The mzrder is amplé for them to talk about at 
present ; this new bit of news would be.an un- 
necessary extravagance, an embarrasderichesse |” 
laughing, as she ran up the hall-door steps. 

‘* Yes, [yes~—say mothing about it,” he 
answered, -harriedly overtaking her; ‘ but 
Conny; -hew:cold,:and cynieal, and hard you 
ave, I sometimes. think yon have no more 
heart or feeling than a stone.” 

+ What isthe geod of having a heart?” she 
answered, lightly tossing off her.wraps, as she 
stood in the oak entrance-hall. ‘It 
is only a bother, and leads one to do foolish 
things, and makes one soft and tender-hearted.”’ 

‘*No one gan accuse you of being that, at any 
rate,” indi y: 

“No, I never. give or.take quarter, my 
lord,’ she said, emphatically, “Come to the 
tea-room, it’s half-past four,.and have.acup 
to. warm you. Youlook perished!” 

‘* No; thank, yon, | would rather not. I must 
be.glone for,a, while to, try and realize all you 
havetold me within the last half-hour. “ You 
are serious, Conny,’*he added, sternly. ‘‘You 
are nobplaying me atrick! It willbe the 
worse day's work you ever did if you are.” 

“Serious! Of course Iam serious; -bnt 
believe me or. not, as you like, Please your- 
self, and please.me!” Sosaying, with a 
jaunty of her: head, Mrs. Derwent went off 
in searchola cup.of. afternoon tea. 

In. themeanmhile Lady Ravenhill, recovered 
from her ‘faint, thanks to the composing 
draught, had slept.all the afternoon, and 
awoke wt /half-past five, revived and re- 
treshed. -Youth.is.wonderfnl!: Sleep is a great 





restorer ; a cap of tea, a good strong one, repairs 
the energies, and Nellie looked more like her- 
self than she had done for two days. 

She had a great deal to do, to think of, she 
ssid to herself, as she sat up with her hands to 
her head. For one thing she was going to 
write to her husband; she meant. to sea him, 
and tell him that she shared his guilty secret. 
Why should she keep it locked up.in her breast 
alone? She would denounce him to-night, 
and leave Monckton to-morrow. Shegot up, 
drew out her writing-case, and penned the 
following note in a clear, bold hand,— 


‘* Meet me in the library at half-past nine.— 
nm E, R.” 


—and ringing for Browne, told her to give it at 
once to Lord Ravenhill’s valet. The library 
would be empty ; 20 one ever entered it of an 
evening, 

The young people were too much absorbed 
in @ noisy, round game, and their elders deep 
in the most scientific whist. When not a sound 
was to be heard, nora piano’ note, her little 
missive despatchéd, Nellie gave orders to 
Browne with regard to packing for anearly de- 
partare;and desired her to lay ‘ont her dia- 
monds, aud her black velvet dress. 

For once she would dress as befitted her rank ; 
for once. wear the family diamonds, before she 
again disappeared into middle-class obscurity. 
No one-would know who she was, excepting 
four people—Mrs. Derwent, Mary, Mrs. 
Monckten, and her husband; her anwonted 
magnificence would be put down to a large 
dinner party that was taking place that even- 
ing, in honour of a neighbouring bride and 
bridegroom. 

Nellie dressed early, and could not help bo- 
ing astonished at her own appearance. Her 
checks, glowed a3 if they had been rouged ; the 
diamonds on herneck were no brighter than 
her eyes, which shone with feverish brilliancy ; 
her black velvet. dress, made by Worth, and 
trimmed with old point d’Alencon, fitted her 
tall, slight figure like a, glove; and when she 
was equipped with a diamond necklace, dia- 
mond solitaire earrings, diamond bracelets, 
diamond stars in her hair, she looked like the 
Queen of Diamonds, and elicited a little ex- 
clamation of admiration and amazement from 
Mrs. Monckton, who occupied a comfortable 
chair in front of the fire in her boudoir, whilst 
sho awaited the first ring announcing the 
arrival of her. guests, The good old lady .wes 
also| turning over in} her mind the marvellous 
piece of news her niece. has brought her that 
morning—it seemed incredible—and yet, here 
in the doorway, stood Mrs. Hill horgelf, just 


Lady Ravenhill. 
‘*T’ve heard all about it, my dear!” said Mra. 
Monckton, rising. with anusual alacrity. “Is 


faking both her young friend’s hands in hers, 
and leading her back to the fire with anusual 
warmt’ of manner. 
“Tt is quite trae, Mrs, Monckton, hut please 
don’t let the public into onr secret.” 
“Certainly not, my dear, but’ they must 


old lady, who would dearly have enjoyed tue 
éclat of announcing the news. 

“16 will never be made public with my 
sanction,’ said her ladyship, firmly, resting 


re, 

“ What!” with a little shriek. “You don’t 
mean to say that now you have your sight, 
and are such. pretty girl, and. so much ad- 
mired, and sach a favourite, that you are not 
going to take up your proper position in the 
country? Sarely you are not going to remain 
incognito all your days—as Mrs. Hill-—-a no- 
bo ? ” 


“Perhaps not as Mrs. Hill, but as some 
other nobody,” eaid Nellie, bitterly. 

“You could not mean it !—aghast ! You must 
be out of your mind! My dear girl, where 
can you have a happier homes? Where will 
you find.a-handsomer or better husband ? 





How thunderstrusk he will be, and how 


blazing with diamonds, and looking every inch | 


it possible, is it true what Mary tells me?” 


know sometime, and why not now?” said the | 


one foot on the fender, and looking into the | 


pleased ! It sounds like a fairy tale or Arabian 
Nights, your making his acquaintance, and 
taking him by storm under a feigned name. 
It is easy to see that he admires you im. 
mensely.”’ 

‘*That may be, but it doss not signify,” said 
Nellis, turning away, “Iwill never have any- 
thing to say to him, never pass a night under 
the same roof after to-night, never speak to 
him after to-day.” 

“Tut, tut, my dear, this is all nonssnse! 
Oncs he finds out who you are he will never let 
you go—he is not such a fool—he will carry 
you off to Ravenwood! ” 

‘* No, he wont,” with a hasty, abrupt gesture. 

“Well, wait and you will see,” cheerfully. 

“He dare not do it, he dare not dictate to 
mé in any way, and I repudiate him alto- 
gether.” 

“Ah, this is bad! this is jealousy. Poor 

osie!” with a heavy sigh. ‘ How little I 
guessed who you were when I told you her 
history ; but she is dead now, poor thing, and 
you might let bygones be bygones. If you only 
knew the wickedness of the world, and the 
sins of other women’s husbands,” casting up 
her eyes. 

“IT know enough, too much,” interrupted 
Lady Ravenhill, fiercely, ‘and I know those 
of my own. Believe ma, he will let me,go my 
own way as before when he hears the alter- 
native!” 

“ You must have somothing terrible against 
him,” said the old lady, awed by her young 
companion, who towered over her—tall and 
slen ler—with an expression that she had never 
seen before glitteriug inher eyes. Lady Raven- 
hill was ia good truth, a very different per- 
son to Mrs. Hiil. “ What is it?” she asked, 
in a frightened whisper, her curiosity being of 
& very robust nature, and not to he cowed even 
by this imperious young lady. 

“Tcannos tell you, it is between him and 
me. I will tell you this mach—he is in my 
power. I hold him,’’ tendering a slender 
member, blazing with rings, ‘‘in the very 
hollow of my hand!” 

Aad looking at her Mrs. Monckton belicued her. 

“Well, my dear, I leave it between you,” 
she said, with a regretful sigh—and, indeed, 
she had no choice, ‘‘ There, there’s the bell. 
I must go,”” and shaking out her satin skirts 
and giving her lappots a final twitch she bustled 
ont of the room, 

Nellie still remained behind; there was no 

hurry for her. She stood leaning against the 
mantelpiece lost in thought, wondering what 
she would say to her husband when the mo- 
ment came. She had never spoken to him as 
her husband in ber life. Would he be cowed, 
abject, covered with guilty remorse? Wonld 
| hs quail before her when she taxed him with 
| his crime? 
At last a flattering and a swishing of silken 
| skirts, and a pattering of high-hesled shoes 
| down the corridor, warned her that the ladies 
| of the house were flocking downstairs and she 
| must follow them, and so she did, entering the 
| drawing-room one of the last. 

“Looks like Mary Queen of Scots on her 
way to executioa,” whispered Mrs, Derwent to 
| & young man behind her fan, noting with do- 
| vouring envy the black velvet dress and 
| diamonds, ani her rival’s extraordinary bril 
liant appearance. She looked like another 
person since she had seen her that morning. 

‘*If Mary Queen of Scots was ha/f as good- 
looking I don’t wouder men made fools of 
themselves abont her!” returned the young 
man, following Nellie with eyes which ex- 
pressed the deepest approval. ‘I'll never say 
history is a liar again. Who is she?” 

“Hush, I'll tell you who she really is in 
confidence. Muam’sthe word, you understand. 
* She passes herself off as a Mrs. Hill, bat, 
in reality, she is Lady Ravenhill!” 

‘‘What!” in a tone of undisgaised amaze- 
ment, “fhe wife of that good-looking dark 
fellow who has just come in, and who is such a 
beggar to ride to hounds? Oh, come!” 

* Yes, the very same, butthey are at daggers 








drawn, and don’t speak, Isn’t it fanny?” 
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“Very fanny. I only wish I was Ravenhill, 
that’s all!” 

Nellie glanced at her husband, and saw in a 
second that he knew. He looked very cool and 
grave and preoccupied, and kept at the other 
side of the room till dinner was announced. 
Of course he took in one of the ladies of highest 
rank present; she was still Mrs. Hill, and she 
fell to the share of a good-looking hussar, with 
Captain Montagu on her left hand, and found 
herself vis-a-vis to Lord Ravenhill. His lady, 
who was old and greedy and deaf, did not care 
for anything but her dinner, and so long as her 


hand, resting on the other. He was evidently 
not going to speak first, so she must. The 
first blow is half the battle, as they say in 
France. : 

*T suppose you know who I am ?” she said, 
at last, in a trembling voice, allowing her eyes 
to fall before his, 

“Yes, Lady Ravenhill !” 

“Mrs. Derwent told you?” 

‘* Yes,” in an icy voice, and gazing at her 
with a strong, steady, scrutinizing glance. 

“She told you that I had recovered my 
sight, taken another name, and lived as Mrs, 


plate was supplied and her glass replenished | Wij}) 


she asked for nothing from her handsome, 
gloomy-looking partner. Very gloomy-looking 
he was, as he looked across and saw his wife 
(yes, he could hardly realise it,) receiving 
the most marked and flattering attention from 
two young men—his wife, who was far away 
the prettiest woman in the room, and who re- 
ceived these attentions with the utmost com- 


placency, more than complacency, as far as| }, 


Montagu was concerned, conceited brute, he 
would like to wring his neck; but now that 
he knew who she was there would be no more 
of this sort of thing, and he would makea 
‘point of telling her so, he said to himself, 
fiercely. 

The more the trio opposite laughed and 
talked the more angry, the more furious, he be- 
came. Nellie exerted herself to her utmost, 
and her brilliant sallies and witty repariees 
were even repeated down her side of the table, 
and applauded enthusiastically. 

‘* Who is the fellow opposite who looks so 
disgusted with life?” said the cheery hussar. 
“ One would think he had committed a murder 
or was about tocommit one. Eh! Mrs. Hill?” 

The glass of ——_— that Mrs. Hill was 
carrying to her lips shook so much that nearly 
half the contents were spilt over the cloth and 
on her own dress, which created a little diver- 
sion, and her friend the hussar forgot about 
the gentleman across the table by the time he 
had dried her lace and velvet. 

“No wonder Isaw a family likeness,” said 
Hugh to himself, as he still gazed over at his 
cousin Eleanor. ‘She is the image of a pic- 
ture in the gallery at Ravenwood, our maternal 
great grdudmother’s—another Eleanor. Who 
would imagine, to look at her eyes, so large 
and deep and brilliant, that they had ever 
besn blind? They are making up for lost 
tims now,’ he added to himself, angrily, as 
she beamed and smiled on Captain Montagu, 
who looked beside himself with delight, 

How was he to know that she was acting a 
part, that her nerves were strung up to tension 
pitch, that she must laugh and talk and live 
in the present moment, and try to drown the 
horrible—horrible sickening truth that came 
back to her again and again, and whispered in 
her ear, “‘ Your husband opposite! Look at 
him well. He is your cousin, too, and your 
nearest of kin, and he is a murderer.” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

DinneR was over at last and the large 
number of ladies and gentlemen who had as- 
semb'ed round Mr. and Mrs. Monckton's hos- 
pitable table were dispersed up and down the 
two big drawing-rooms, and were scon settled 
down in the usual fashion to cards, after one 
or two songs as a kind of duty to the wide 
open grand piano. 

Now was Nellie’s time. He had not ap- 
peared; no, she looked round, there was no 
sigaofhim. She stole out of the little draw- 
ing-room, across the wide oak hall, and with 
loudly beating heart paused before the library 
door with the handle in her hand. 

He wa3 there. She found him, when she 
hai thrown it open, standing on the rag with 
his back to the fire, in an attitude of expecta- 
tion, Asshe advanced, with all the dignity 
lent by a long black velvet train, he acknow- 
leiged her presence by a profound bow— 
nothing else. This was not what she expected. 
She was unprepared for this cool reception, 
ail she stood afar off with her fan in one 





** Precisely "—adding, “And I think, if I 
may presume to say so, that you might have 
taken me into your confidence before strangers.” 

“You were a stranger. You are astranger. 
You would never know now, but for circum- 
stances, which we will call by the name of Mrs. 
Derwent,” ironically. *‘ Won’t you take a seat, 
Eleanor ?’’ pushing a large easy chair before 
er. 

“ Yes,” accepting it. “I will sit, for I have 
& good deal to say to you, and so that after to- 
night I will never—I shall never have occa- 
sion to speak to you again.” 

“Then you will be dumb instead of blind! 
for in future you will live under my roof. I 
need scarcely remark that we will have no more 
masquerading as Mrs. Hill, Lady Ravenhill.” 

‘¢ When you hear what I have to say, you 
will not be so anxious to have me for an in- 
mate,” she returned, making a valiant effort 
to steady her voice and be calm. ‘‘ Listen to 
me for a minute,” looking at him with a face 
of white defiance. 

“ Certainly,” he replied, with another bow, 
taking an arm-chair, and evidently gem 
te give her all his attention, with his arms 
folded, and his legs crossed. 

‘*We married. You took me for my money, 
alone, and it was understood that we lived 
apart.” ; 

on your wish,” he interrapted, with em- 

sis, 

en Yes, by my wish,” she assented, haughtily. 
‘*T recovered my health and sight. I found 
that I was young—and—and pretty, like other 
girls, and I did not know what to do. Go back 
to you—no! Go out in society as Lady Raven- 
hill—impossible! So I hit on a medium 
course, and lived with my kind-friends, the 
Fortescues, as Mrs. Hill, For three years I 
lived a very happy, quiet life, and then I met 
you. I need not conceal from you now that I 
liked you very much—too much ’’—becoming 
very red, ‘‘I knew who you were, There 
was no harm in my thinking a great deal of 
you, and more than once I had an avowal 
actually trembling on my lips.” 

She paused, and wiped her forehead with her 
lace-bordered handkerchief, whilst he waited 
on in silence. 

“ But,” she resumed, in a clear voice, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Derwent opened my eyes on Seabeach pier, as 
we were watching your yacht out of harbour, 
whilst it was even in sight. She told me that 
when the blind and imbecile wife was dead 
you were under a solemn promise to marry 
her y 


“It is false!” interrupted Lord Ravenhill, 
indignantly. 

“She showed me your love-letters, calling 
her ‘your own darling;’ letters of a 
week old,” said Lady Ravenhill, in a tone of 
dogged conviction. 

“ Forgeries,” he now remarked, quite coolly. 

“ Nay, did you never write to her in that 
strain? They were no forgeries, as far as I 
could judge!” 

“I may have years ago, very likely,’’ 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘All men make 
fools of themselves, but Iam ready to swear 
that I have never written her op tem that 
might not be posted in the market-place during 
the last five years!” 

“But the envelope had a date only three 
days old!” 

“ An answer to an invitation. But,” angrily, 
“where is the use of combating the matter 





with you, if you won't believe me? You won't, 
and there's an end of it!” 

“This story of Mrs. Derwent’s accounts 
for everything, and your sudden extraordinary 
change towards me,” 


‘*Partly ; not altogether!” significantly. 
“ What have you against me?” ily 
twisting his moustache. 


“ Much,” half choking, “too much! And 
now,” rising, “do you know that your life is in 
my hands, that I have only to say, the word 
to give you to the hangman ?” 

At this he, too, rose, pale to the very lips, 
shaken with emotion, and said in a low 
voice,— 

adnan! "Teagedy ia yout forte, eagedy wilh: 
m r is your . y with- 
out a grain of feuth, e Lady Macbeth!” 

‘‘Sneer as you please, but I — your 
secret—your awful secret—that I believe will 
kill me!’’ pressing her hands to her heart. 
“ You are safe thougb, as far as J am con- 
cerned, The truth Lew dive cyte lips ! 
I,” she added, raising her beau tened 
eyes to his face, “I—miserable woman that I 
am—Z know ali—all!” she added, with an in- 
voluntary shudder. 

“ And what is that al/, if I may ask?” he 
demanded, coming closer to her, with a sudden 
movement. 

“ Your—what am I to say?” getting scarlet. 
“ How am Ito describe it? Your love affair 
with Rosie Waller!” 

“ My love affair with Rosie Waller?” he 
cried, incredulously. 

* Yes, I saw you myself! I saw you with my 
own eyes whispering together! I saw the 
child—your child!” : 

“Your nerve, and your & , and your 
effrontery are on a par, madam! Pray go on! 
Peay don't blush! Nothing that you say 
—— surprise me now. J Rosie Waller's 
over?” 

‘‘ Yes; and—and her murderer into the bar- 

! ” 

As these words dro from Lady Raven- 
hill’s lips she sank back into her seat, and 
covering her face with her hands burst into 
a stormof tears, whilst her husband stood on 
the rug before her as if he had been turned 
tothe tisking f the clock, and the falling of 

t 0} 
theembers, and Lady Ravenhill's sobs were the 
only sounds to be heard for nearly five minutes. 
At Tast he said, in a strange, hard voice,— 

‘Murderer, am I? Where are your proofs,? 
OE iy tment” soap 

“TI have only too many!” she g > 
length. “Your intimacy with Rosie—your 
absence that night at the very hour it was com- 
mitted, your pale, disordered appearance, your 
injured arm,” she shuddering. ‘ She struggled, 
they said, poor creature, for her life! Her 

eoktie in your pocket, your wish for secrecy, 
your saying it was a case of life and death, 
your looks of horror, remorse, and guilt ever 
since! Have I said enough?” pausing, ont of 
breath. 

* Quite!” ay any ont 

‘* Well, now that I have tol@ you who I am, 
and what I know,” rising, “‘ we = again for 
life? Do not touch me !”’ seeing approach, 

utting out both hands, with a = of 
pony ‘* Keep away!” shrinking q 

“ Eleanor, you are an impetuous, credalous, 
foolish girl, carried away by your feelings and 
by appearances! You accuse me of the 
ruin of Rosie] Waller, of murdering her fand 
her child. Can you really seriously mean what 
you say, or are you labouring under some 
monstrous delusion?” gazing at her critically. 
“IT am your own cousin, say anything 
else aside. The pn yar ows in od i 
Do you really an uly imagine tha & 
Ravenhill, for no coberalile reason whatever, 
would murder a woman and child that you 
believe have such a claim on me? Come, now, 
think calmly. Do I look like it?’ taking ker 
hands in spite of 


herself. 
“ Appearances deceitful!” she replied. 
‘* Seeing is believing ! Let go my hands this 
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instant, sir!” struggling. ‘‘ Let me go—do you 
hear?” 

‘“* Presently—presently! I have something 
to say ‘to you first. Everything you believe 
is wrong—wrong in all respects! I could clear 
myself even to you now, this moment; but 
after what you have said I shall not stoop to 
do so. Zime will clear me, and then you will 
come and beg my pardon, and wonder how you 
could ever have said the things you have said 
to me to-night. You will be very humble, and 
very penitent.” Here Nellie gasped, and 
tried to speak, but in vain. ‘For the future 
you will live under my roof,” he proceeded, 
coolly, “not at Ravenswood, but at our place 
in Blankshire, .No, you need not frown, 
you are caught, and I'll never let you go— 
never! Now that I have got a wife I mean to 
— her. You shall take your place in the 
world as Lady Ravenhill. I have written to 
Mrs. Fortescue to-night, and told her every- 
thing, all, and thanked her for all she has 
done for you and me, and I don’t mean to let 
my thanks stop there. I was very wrong to 
marry you as I did—very ; but I was an impe- 
canious, wild young man, steeped in diiffi- 
culties. I seemed to have no other resource. 
ut it was mean of me to take the money and 
to let you go. I shall amend this now. You 
will live in my house for the fature. Nay, 
you need not struggle. I hold you as fast 
morally as I do by your two hands here !” 

‘I would sooner die than live with you! I 
will poison myself first!’’ she cried, vehe- 
mently. 

‘Now, now, Eleanor! let me give you a 
caution. Every speech of this kind you 
make—you are laying a heavier burden on 
yourself. Everything you have said to-night 
you will be sorry for, sooner or later. You 
will live under my roof, and you will not take 
poison; and for the bad opinion you have 
of me, which is so monstrous as to be almost 
ludicrous, and I would laugh, only thatIaminno 
humozr, on account of my poor Rosie’s horrible 
death. For your bad opinion of me you, as I 
said, you shail be punished as you were going to 
punish me. Weshall live under thesame roof, 
apart, and, excepting in public, I shall never 
open my lips to you after to-night, until you 
humbly come and beg my pardon, and confess 
that I {was neither Rose Waller’s lover nor 
her murderer. Now, that’s your sentence, 
You came, I could see, to pronounce a verdict 
on me, and the judg ment is reversed—the 
boot is on the other foot. To-morrow we 
shall travel away south, and you shall take 
your friend Mary to keep you company, and to 
‘talk to, if you choose; and now, I think, I 
have no more to say—except that I am a 
‘man of my word!” Stooping and kissing her 
on the lips (before she had realised what he 
‘was about to do), and leaving hold of her hands 
at last, he stepped back and motioned her 
away. 

How she got out of the room she never 
imew. She felt her brain swimming, her face 
on fire, as she paused for a moment in the hall, 
and listened to the merry laughter and voices 
coming from the inner drawing-room. This 
‘was turning the tables with a vengeance! She 
had gone for wool, to use the old proverb, and 
came back shorn! She had gone to denounce 
her husband, and she had been tried, con- 
demned, and was to be punished herself. She 
had said she held him in the hollow of her 
fnand, and, on the contrary,'she found herself in 
‘his power, and that he meant to hold her with 
a grasp of iron. 

Could she be wrong about Rose? Could she? 
could she? she asked herself, feverishly, ag 
she leant her hot forehead against the cool 
‘marble chimney-piece in her own room. He 
looked innocent enough ; but what did looks 
signify? How was he to account for his 
absence that fatal night? How dared he 
‘speak of his poor Rose, the gitl whose mangled, 
murdered body lay now in her coffin, with her 
blood upon his head ! 

How dared he kiss her? It was pollution, 
ubbing her face with her handkerchief. It 
was the first and last he should ever take, 





that was a positive fact. Go with him to- 
morrow she must; but she would take any 
early opportunity of making her escape. 
With her hands in his, his eyes on hers, his 
voice, which was low, and pleasant, bat dis- 
tinctly authoritative, in ber ear, she felt toa 
certain extent under the influence of a stronger 
mind than her own; but now she was alone, 
all her suspicions—her more than suspicions— 
came over her, and overwhelmed her like a 
flood ; and she was certain that she was doing 
her duty, when she hardened her heart, and 
made up her mind to think nothing but evil of 
her husband, She must not be weak, she 
must be strong. All he had said to her had 
been but words—words, empty words ! 

However, society has claims that must be 
respected. It was too early to retire. She 
must show herself below once more. She 
entered the drawing-room; room was made 
for her among the young psople at the 
‘* Vingt-un”’ table, and she was received as a 
kind of lost predigal, and loaded with counters 
andcards. Could she believe her eyes? There, 
at the opposite side, sat her husband, who had 
evidently joined the card party some time 
previonsly, to judge by the large pile of 
mother-o’-pearl-fish before him, and was 
playing with great dash—one of the leading 
spirits in the circle—and praised up “Blind 
Hookey ” to the skies, as much more sporting 
and twice as exciting as “ Rouge-et-noir.” He 
cut and shuffled, and dealt, and laughed, and 
talked, and gambled, and gave dozens of 
counters to a pretty little blue-eyed American 
girl who sat next him; and took no notice 
whatever of his wife. He seemed to have 
forgotten her very existence, as he had of 
that grim, white-sheeted object which was yet 
above ground, and whose blood was surely 
crying out for vengeance ! 

(To be continued.) 








A “ Printers’ Saturday ’’ has been set apart 
during the last two years to collect offerings 
from every printer's ‘‘Chapel’’ early in the 
New Year for the benefit of aged and infirm 
members of the trade and their widows, 
through the medium of the Printers’ Pension 
Corporation, This Institution now assists 160 
aged and infirm printers or their widows, by 
pensions, &c., provides free residence, coals, 
endowment, and medical attendance for 
twenty-four persons in the Almshouses at 
Wood Green, and maintains and educates 
numerous printers’ orphans. Many deserving 
applications, however, must be refused for 
lack of funds. In 1883 Printers’ Saturday 
produced nearly £146. As—to quote the late 
Dean’sStanley’sexpression—“‘the incapacitated 
printer has strong claims on all who have 
written and all who have read,” the public may 
feel disposed t2 send their mite to the 
Treasurers, Messrs. W. Clowes and G. Spottis- 
woode, at the office of the Printers’ Corporation, 
20, High Holborn, W.C. 


THE SCIENCE OF CARVING, 

In this lazy man’s centary the delightful 
occupation of carving is almost a forgotten art. 
It used to be much a a for a gang of 
hungry children to sit and watch ‘‘ pa sharpen 
the carving-knife, give it that preliminary 
flourish, and then insert its delicate point under 
the wing of the brown and odorous turkey; to 
see pinions and second joints, slices of white 
meat, crown drumsticks, the pope’s nose, all 
showering in symmetrical portions from the 
noble bird, and to wonder why turkeys didn’t 
have four legs and a double row of wings. 

good carver seems to give away all the 
turkey and go withoat any himself. Bat when 
everybody is oS he picks out bits of tender 
loin, morsels brown and juicy meat, odds 
and ends that, as everybody knows, are the 
tidbits of the feast. 

It would be asd rous an experiment to 
ask a young man of the present time to carve 
a turkey as it would be to require him to ask 
a blessing on the food. He would either sprain 
his wrist or fire the turkey through the window 
in an attempt to cut it in two. 





GOLDEN GRAIN. 


_I— 
CHAPTER X. 


Sizer only brought me more perplexity and 
trouble, for I dreamed a wild, fitful ugly dream 
that made me hot and feverish, and was no 
relief; for after the weariness of my long vigil, 
sleep brought with it the image of my mother 
and her parting injunction to me. I was travel- 
ling far, and with sore difficulty, in search of 
my father over moor and mountain, always 
hindered and dragged back, till Hugh Meredyth 
came to the rescue and led me forward, ‘Then 
my mother was at my side frowning, and a 
huge something, with the face of Rueben 
Fairchild, came between me and my protector, 
and forced me back into darkress and pain 
once more, with nothing to guide me, and my 
mother’s curse ringipg in my ears. 

Then fatigue asserted itself, and I lost all 
consciousness, till a summons at my bedroom 
door roused me into half-wakefulness. I could 
not recall where I was, or what had happened, 
and before I had collected my wits sufficiently 
to, answer, the tapping was repeated, and I 
bade the knocker come in, 

The housekeeper gently opened the door and 

eped in; I sat up and looked at her, only 

alf remembering who she was or what I was 
doing in the unfamiliar room. 

‘*T hope you slept well, miss,” she said. 

“Yes, thank you,” I replied; “that is, I 
don’t think I have slept very long, the strange 
room, and——-” 

“Ah, yes, miss, I understand, I never 
thought of it. Perhaps you would have liked 
company ; many persons havea dread of sleep- 
ing where a corpse has been.” 

**I never thought of that,’ I said, to her 
greatrelief. ‘I am not at all superstitious. I 
was thinking] too much to sleep, I suppose 
everything has come upon me so suddenly.” 

“That it has, Iam sure we all feel for you, 
Miss Ormsby. Would you like to have your 
breakfast sent up, or will you come down to 
breakfast with the doctor; he bade me ask 
you?” 

“Does Dr. Legrange expect me?” 

‘* Well, miss, he said he should be glad to 
speak to you, and he has so little time to spare 
that if there's any business you have to go 
through with him I should advise you to take 
advantage of the breakfast-hour ; he is almost 
torn to pieces for an hour or two afterwards.” 

“Thank you,’’ I said, “I will, What time 
must I be down? ”’ 

“At once, if you please, miss; the bell will 
ring directly.” 

She left me to dress, and I drew aside the 
curtain I had shut the moonlight out with only 
so short a time before. There was no fear of 
my being overlooked ; there was no one to see 
me bat the birds that flitted hither and thither 
singing and chirping, as if in very joyousness 
at the glory of the morning. The sea lay 
before me, blue and sparkling, with white sails 
flitting over it, and gulls dipping here and 
there, and soaring away like specks of white 
down in the clear air. 

I could hear the hum of bees, and smell the 
scent of a hundred flowers, and even some of 
the inmates of the house at liberty in the 
grounds were singing as they walked or 
worked, like people in their senses. I could 
hardly realize what a load of trouble and diffi- 
culty I had upon me as I looked out on the 
beantiful world, with all my fears and weari- 
ness conquered by the loveliness around me, 
I think I was in a sort of dream still, till the 
comfortable toilet arrangements sent me back 
> spirit to Wassenhauser and my old life 
there. 

Madame Loventhal was quite English in 
her appreciation of cold water, and we were 
encouraged to use it in a fashion that was 
rather alarming to the parents of some of the 
girls, who imagined that a bath and sudden 
death were synonymous terms; and I mused 
over my old schooblife,duriog my dressing tili a 
sadden cold chill of recollection that I had 
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parted from them all, in all probability for 
ever, brought me back to the world and my 
troubles once more, 

My spirits went down to zero, notwith- 
standing the sunshine and brightness without ; 
but youth is elastic, and in spite of my 
troubles, I was hungry—honestly and healthily 
hungry—and breakfast seemed to me about the 
most. desirable thing in the world. I found 
my way downstairs, wondering to myself what 
made the houg8 seem so much brighter than 
when I had arrived, only a few days before. 

There was an air of gladness all over it, and 
everyone spoke with a briskness that had been 
wanting the day before. People smiled and 
greeted one another and me,as there was some 
nightmare removed. ° 

I felt ashamed of myeelf for being inclined 
to resent all this, when I remembered that the 
nightmare which had been lifted from the 
inmates of Navarre House was the presence 
of my mother’s corpse. They had all res- 
peceed and reyerenced her, if they had not 
oved her tenderly ; and here they all seemed 
to have forgotten her, and be going about their 
daily duties as if she had néver existed. I 
could not help reproaching myself, as well as 
the Doctor's household, for the feeling of relief 
that had come upon me with this bright 
morning’s sun. The still presence in that 
darkened chamber had been a weight on my 


‘mind and spirits, the removal of which was a 


great relief. 

Doctor Legrange was sitting in the breakfast 
parlour when I went down; he rose and held 
out his hand to me. 

‘*Good morning, my dear,”’ he said, ‘‘I hope 
you slept well.” 

“Not very well,” I replied. And he shook his 
head at me, 

“ A wakefal night is a bad preparation for 
business,” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps it was the associa- 
tion of the room that kept yqu awake.” 

“No, I was reading the papers you gave 
me.” 

* Very foolish of me to give them to you last 

night; I should have kept them till to-day. 
Charlie, my boy, ring for the fish. We will 
talk about business when we have eaten, Miss 
Ormsby. No mental work was ever done well 
on an empty stomach.” 
_ Charles Legrange did as he was bid. He was 
just the young man for doing as he was bid, 
though he was trustworthy and patient, as his 
long journey with me from Wassenhauser 
amply proved, and Dr. Legrange, when the 
fish arrived, deliciously fresh and beaatifally 
cooked, helped me liberally, and bademe make 
a good breakfast, and he would,talk to me 
afterwards, 

‘Bat, your time is.so valuable,” I said, 
aghast. ‘Mrs, Pain said I must catch you at 
breakfast, or you would not be able to give me 
& minute perhaps,” 

Mrs. Pain is a—woman,” he said, with a 
smile; ‘I was going to say something much 
more expressive, Miss Ormsby, but I will spare 
you. Suffice it to say that I donot inform my 
household how I spend ali my time, and I shall 
have a3 much at your service when I have done 
my duty by this chad as ever you want,” 

I thanked him heartily, and we finished our 
breakfasts without any allusions to my affairs, 
And the doctor took me to his sacred little 
sancium, where scarcely anyone was eyer 
admitted, 

** You are honoured, I can tell you,” he said, 
as he closed the door. “This is looked on in 
the house as a sacred rcom; even Charles is 
only admitted here as a great favour.” 

“T am grateful,” I said, “and hononred 
also. I am very thankfal for the chance of 
speaking to you about business. My mother's 
charge to me was——” 

_“A strange and difficult one to Jay upon a 
girl; and you gre no more, Miss Ormsby, in 
years, though you have a head wise enough for 
any age.” 

“You are very kind t2 say.so, Dr. Le- 
grange.” . 

‘Thavye a habit ‘of plain speaking, my dear. 





wet are you going to.do? Shall you obey 
er?’ P 

“ OF gourse I,shall.” 

“ Hunt .up your dather, and haying fonnd 
pim ARR is OuRA. ou ADO a. meped 

or. wishi o that. ave you thought how 
you will set about it?” 

‘* have been thinking of nothing else for 
many hours. I mustfind ont more about my 
mother before I take any further steps. I 
know nothing of her, absolutely nothing, but 
what those papers have told me, and my first 
task must be to know something more of her.” 

“A good resolye. Jn doing :tbat you may 
come across some trace of her husband—the 
man whom she accuses of doceiying her.” 

“ Whom she accuses,.Dr. Legrange | .Who did 
deceive her, who . betrayed and slighted her 
till she ran away from the home he had out- 
raged. She might well accuse him after,that.” 

“Gently, my dear, gently,” Dr. Tange 
said, smiling at my vehemence, “I spoke 
advisedly in what I said; but about yourself, 
how do you, propose to.set about finding out 
your mother’s antecedents ?” 

“TI shall go to America at once,” 

“To America, eh? 

“Yes, it was there she lived, ,there my 
father met her. I shall surely find somegne who 
will help mie, to tidings of her in.the city where 
she moiker d battled with. the world.” 

“ Very itely, but how will sou.get,there? 
Have you the means?” 

Dr. Legrange asked the question in such a 
provokingly cool manner that I was almost 
ready to cry with yexation at.my own sta- 
pidity. I had thought nothing of whatit would 
cost to get to New York, nor {where I should 
get the money to go. [had nothing, and a 
yoyage across the Atlantic costs,money, but in 
my present excited state of mind such little 
drawbacks as..want of money and experience 
never presented themselves to me. 

‘‘Have you counted the cost of such a 
journey?” the doctor asked, looking at me 
with a rather amused smile. ‘* But perhaps you 
have means that I know-nothing of—in that 
case, pardon the rudeness of my question, and 
tell me of your plans.” 

I looked as I felt, I daresay, blank enough, 
and the doctor went on proyokingly as I 
thought. 

‘You cannot make such a journey without 
means,” he said; ‘f America is along way 
off, but.if-you really make up your mind to 
such a step I think the méans may be found.” 

‘I don’t know how,’’ I returned, rather 
crestfallen, and ashamed of my own stupidity 
and haste, ‘I have no money.” 

‘Yes you have, not a fortune, but still 
some. Your mother was a saving woman, and 
I don’t believe she spent anything while she 
was here after her ‘first outfit, except the 
money necessary for your school expenses and 
clothing.” 

‘*‘I did not know she had any money,” I 
said, feeling wonderfully relieved, and think- 
ing how nice it would be to he able to refund 
whatever the doctor might have aid out for 
me, and give something to the attendants who 
had been very kind to me; I ot imagine 
that there would.be much more. than this. I 
was literally destitute as far as money,was 
concerned, and no small part of my _perplexi- 
ties bad arisen from the uncertainty of what 
I should de for means to, get. eyen to England. 

“I did not know either, till she made me her 
confidant in the panier, and apked me, to see 
that if.was placed in your hands. She,woald 
have told you with her own lips that, and many 
other things, I expect, had more time been | 
given her. She. would not own herself. ill nor 
allow, us to do anything for her. till it. was too 
late to saye her. You will be. mistress of 
phon’ samme hundred pounds Pith. ge, Miss 

rmsby!” 

‘« Three hundred pounds!” 

I could only gasp out the words after him 
and stare at as if I were demented, the 
pom seared meso amazing. Only oncein 
my life—and Iwas just upon eighteen years 
old—had I possessed the,sum of half-a-sovereign 


of my ow! d my pi at .had peen 
of - = deat tT could boast ve a 
couple. of marks in my et_at,once I thought 
myeelf rich. My.darling Dora. would have had 
me sbare the unstinted pocket-money_ she 
rg tg cba I pres. in0 Ae a 
that, thon, edi . d-natore 
things to. make me.the,equal of the other girls 
in ile comforts that ‘a had fo. provide for 
ourselves, or go witho 

hundred pounds,” Dr. 


‘* Yes, my dear, tl 1 
Legrange said, smiling at my astonishment. 
tod won't find it.go very far; it is not a 
freat sum, when young ladies want to take 
voyages to America, or anywhere else.’ 

Not a large sum! Itseemed.to me to.be a 
gold mine. the es the. 







me in a little book and proved to 
me that it was, there, danced before my excited 
‘eyes as. if they were alive. — ; 

“That is not all,” he said, ‘there is some- 
thing more.” 

“More!” 


“Yes, not money,.bnt money’s .wortb, I 
fancy.”’ 

He went fo .an #1d-fshioned nreau which 
stood in a nighe beside the fireplace, aud 
prone t out a leather. case, which .he placed 

ore me. 

“ That is yours,.as well as the money,.my 
dear,” he said. 


— 


CHAPTER XI. 
ON THE WING. 


Irooxep,at the brow: ir worn case, and 
sane tad it ee jopela of some sort ; 
and then with a touch.on the spring I opened 
it, to get it down on the beble, eat startled 
out of all reagon by the flood of brilliance that 
mg \« spring. from it with opening 
of the li 

It was ag if some ofthe ome that were 
erecta igi eri 
radiance had someh n imprisoned there, 
and ee ae , get cut again. 







Diamonds of brilliance and beauty, 
eeepc grey ee a 
neo mala Be ots gg og 


centre of the case was & large ea-tashioned 
brogch capable of being, aed into a 
hapiLnrneman: Jats round it was a bracelet, 


ee cn gogeag iets, siapes 


pair of earrings appointed 










corners. ‘ g 

Round the male, dapking bing like a thread of 
fire, was a necklace, Asis ible, 
so.that.jhe stones alone would raga it 
was worn, and glisten with effect on 
a fair skin. .The deep of the velyet 
grouud w ive wholg.and Z.coul act serene © 

0 the, ‘Tepre 
fittle ery of delig meted d tio 


n m n. 

I caught a curl of the good doctor’s lip.as he 
d it, k thing very like 
nerd: i maadask of gometioe ry he 





IL ok to. ear re those days, 
Sey ee ea 
had only. one ohild, Chaties,, and. he, was 


* Mi } ty was & 
attern of Biel obedience, and the yery reflec- 
Pon of his father’s ideas. 


“A trae woman!” he muttered, half to 
himself, 


“I suppose Iam!” I said. ad Ae 
i are they 


ap ‘80 beautiful before ; 
diamonds? ” 

a ee 

ayouet 


showed me something I had. el pape 
e- nome and adoniration a bit a 
’s han b pe 


slipped into the lining of the.cage. On 
cl ay mie a 










arly precise and © “€ sz 
words “for my daughter, I 
took the naustede out, aude e, ome 
hang over my fingers and cateh the Nght.while 
the doctor told meat in 





his charge. 
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‘It was when .we knew shecould nct recover, 


“ Don’t you think it would be the best thing 


and had sent Gharles to fctch you,” he-said. | for me to do?” 


‘‘I was with her ; for, indeed, I.never thought 
she would.live to. see you, and it.was not safe 
.to leave her for a.moment. She had been 


“T think it. most desirable for you to know 
as mach as possible about your mother’s‘ante- 


; cedents,” the doctor replisd, in a curiously 


snffering a great deal, and I- hoped she was | 


asleep, .when.she suddenly turned to me-and 
asked if I thonght.she would livatiil you came, 
I told her plainly that it-was doubtful. She 
was not the woman to.temporise with or tell a 
soothing untruthto. She knewaswellasIdid, 
but she wanted confirmation of her own doubts. 
‘Then Ihave something else to give in charge 
to you,” .she.said. “I.wanted pertioularly to 
put them into my child’s own hands, but that 
will, in all probability, ba denied me.” I 
wondered what ishe could possibly. mean, for 
she had already given.me her bank-book, with 
instructions what to do with the amount 
therein,.and the parcel .of papers:that you resd 
overdast.night. I thought, perhaps, her mind 
was wandering a little, but I-found she -was-as 
clear and-composed asever. Sho begged me 
to open. # little cabinet sho always kept locked 
in-her room, and: take ont. what I should find 
there. It wasthis case,.andshe made me pro- 
mise to give it you with my own hands, and 
to exaciione condition from you concerning it.” 
_ ‘* What condition ?” I asked, looking at the 
imoprisoned. rays.of light that were flashing 
about my-hands, 

“That you. would never part-with them.” 

“And she told you no hing more about 
them ?” 

“ 3 ” 

‘* Nor-where they came from? ”’ 

‘Not .a single.word ; she was silent on the 
point, purposely I:think, for I-asked her once 
something about them, and she made no 
answer,” ' ; 

“Where could:they have come from?” I 
said, wonderingly ; “ how could she get such 
things? I never saw anything of the sort 
while. the was alive ; but I was certainly not 
with:her:much, and from her papers I have 
gathered. that she-left her busband’s house 
without taking anything with her ;.in her indig- 
oiengul ont she would never thiak of her 
jewels.’ 

The doetor smiled;.and.shook his head. 

‘*No,”-he-said ; “from: what I knew of her— 
and I.came:to know her pretty well in the time 
she .was «with .me—I should say she was the 
sort of woman to-walk-out of a house where 
she. had-suffered.a_wrong or fancied one.” 

“Faneied-one, Dr. Legrange !” I-said, indig- 
nantly, “there was no fancy about my mother’s 
cruel fate,” 

“My dear, I did not hint there was, but 
‘women do fanoy things sometimes. I say she 
was just the sort of person to go out of a house 
with nothing-to-shelter her from the weather 
and-no means of getting a meal rather than 
touch an-atticle belonging to a person who had 
offended. her. ‘The jewels did not come into 
her possession ‘that-way, however she came by 
them.” 

There wad nothing about the case or paruré 
itself to tell where it came from, or by whom 
it was made ; there were obliterated letters on 
the leather lid, but whether the maker’s name 
or-an -inseription or monogram-we conld not 
make out ; all that-remained was a little half- 
worn gilding -that- might have been anything. 

After a Httle while of surprise and ad mira- 
tion I put the case aside; for I felt that I must 
not take-up--too much of the doctor's time, 
expecially in the morning. 

“ Don’t-worry about that,” he said, when I 
‘made some remark about-it, ‘I laid ont, as 
the ‘Yankees say, to give up*this morning to 
you. [thought you would be glad to talk to 
me, my dear,as I am to give you any advice 
that you-may want.” 

“ You are-very kind,” I replied. ‘‘ -haveno 
claim-to trespass-on your time like this, but I 
am very friendless.”’ 

- theat-gives you a claim, does it not? 
You wcan-command me, my dear, in any way in 
which I-eanhelp you. Now about ‘this 
ve Journey. “Do - you really--wish to 
go?’ 





guarded tone ; he seemed as it there was some- 
thing he would say to me, bat-pu: posely held it 
back, ‘‘ If you do go, I may be abie to help you 
with a letter or two to desirable people on the 
other side of the Alantic. You will find it 
hard work getting along alone, even if it were 
a fit thing for a young gil like you to do, which 
it is not.” 

“ That will make the way-.clear for me at 
once,” I.said, delightedly. “How shall Lever 
thank you, Dr. Legrange?”’ 

“By going soberly to work and not- being 
too impetuous,” he replied, with a twinkle in 
his eye that made mesmile back, in spite of 
myself, ‘‘I know exactly what you would 
like to do ;-you would charter a balloon if you 
could,and set off without waiting for ships or 
anything else,’’ 

**T believe I. would; I feel.as if I .couldn’t 
rest till I have found out comething.”’ 

‘My dear, when you.do find out, you may 
come to wish that you had never commenced 
the search,” he-said,-his smile vanishing, and 
a grave look taking its placs ; “but I don't want 
todamp your axdour,.only to warn you that 
you may tind pain and disappointment as-well 


a3 what you-seek, if you everdo find it. You 


will,stay with us while you make your pre- 
parations; you cannot start off on a voyage 
like that without forethought -and a certain 
amount of getting ready.” 

I:hardly knew. how-to thank him, his offer 
was so.kind. I had been picturing to myself 
a lonely existence in London or-somewhere 
without.a friend to.speak to, and subjected-to 
all the impositions-of people-who entrap un- 
wary strangers ;:and how, bere was a home for 
me till I-should start on my wanderings in 
search of the clue that was to guide me to-the 
father I was to expose and punish. 

Lhad come to like Navarre House, and the 
good.doctor and Mra. Payne were so kind to 
me, .and everybody was considerate, and 
leaving:the place would-be jike anotier break 
in my life. The tears stood in my-eyes as I 
took the doctor’s hand and pressed it. 

“There, there, that will do,” he said, laugh- 
ing; “ if you go into heroics about a simple 
thing like.a week or two's lodging I sh«!l be 
afraid;to tell you that I mean to-see you offon 
your-travels myself. I wanta holiday, and I 
shail.go to. Liverpool with you and pnt you on 
board a ship whose captain I know. If we 
can make things fit, I have more than one 
acquaintance among the commanders of those 
big oogan steamers, I might send Charlie 
with you all the way, and he would like to go; 
but I am afraid we should set Mrs. Grundy 
talking,.and, besides, I don’t think you would 
like Charlie for a travelling companion.’’ 

‘Indeed, I should not!” was niy inward 
reflection, but I did mot.speak it aloud. Mr. 
Charles Legrange was a very polite young 
man, and:had been very kind.on my hurried 
journey”from Wassenhauser, but he would 
have been simply unbearable for a lengthened 
tour, and Ifelt-very glad there was a ‘* Mrs, 
Grundy” in the way of my having such a 
protector. 

The next fortnight.pass'd like a day. Iwas 
very busy, and not uvhappy; there was a 
novelty about everything that kept me from 
brooding. and I thiak the doctor managed to 
arrange things for meso that I was so tired 
when L went:to bed that I slept soundly and 
did not brood. The glorious air and tho fine 
weather and the sides and walks he made me 
take, together with all I bad to do, put me in 
splendid training for what I had to accomplish, 
and the day of my departure drew very near 
indeed without my realizing it was so close, 

The doctor took pains to find out a ship 
whose captain he koew, and my berth was 
taken .on ‘board the Aptrodite for New 
York, Ithink there was nothivg he did not 
think of for me to-make my comfort secure. 
Allsorts of little items for the voyage that 1 








367 
shonld never kave thought of were provided 
for tne, and numberless directions given me in 
writing as to what I shou'd do whan I reached 


the other side, My letters he said ho vould 
“give me the last thing, as something mi,h+ 
occur to him at the very last momant. 

Only two daya remained before I was to 
lannch myself into the world of which I know 
£0 little, and begin the battle of life for myself. 
I had no fears; I was teo seoure inmy own 
inuocence and good faith and the righteousnews 
of my ciuse to have any of the misgivings that 
would have been vatara! to a girl of my age. 
I-was picturing to myself what the voyage 
would he like, aud what sort of a reception I 
should meet with in America, when I saw the 
dostor ride out for his usuel round among his 
patients. 

E remember thinking what a hale, handsome 
man he looked, a5 he tarned and saw me sitting 
at the window, acd waved an edieu to me with 
a pleasant smile. He looked so thorough a 
gentleman in his well-fitting riding gear, and 
80 fatherly aud kind witha!l, that I felt quite 
pain at.my heart as I thought how soon that 
pleasant face and that white hair would be 
only a remembrance to me, and how far I 
should soon ‘be from all I had ever known on 
this side the water. 

I-was busy aboui my reom for perhaps an 
hour’after the dostor’s departure, when [ was 
roused from some arrangements [ was making 
by the sound of footsteps and voices at the 
gate of the private garden into which my room 
looked. I went to the window, for the bristle 
was unusual, and there to my horror I beheld 
a stretcher, and on it apparently insensible the 
form of Dr. Legrange. To rash downstairs 
was the work of a moment, but everybody was 
out already, and I was vot permitted to go near 
hi 


im. 

*‘ I will tell you as soon as I know,” Charlos 
Legrange whispered to me, as I stood aside to 
let the men with their sad burden pars in. Ha 
is not killed, and I hops only stunned.” 

That was something, though rot much, and 
I breathlessly questioned tha men who had 
brought the doctorhome. ‘They had not mu-h 
to tellexcept that they bad fonnd him lying 
under the rocks not far from the house, and 
his horse standing by hisside. He was fond 
of riding along the beach, and we could ontr 
imeyine that the beast had stumbled aad 
thruwn him. 

It was a great relief when Charles Lezranze 
camsto mebalf-an-hour after and roassured ms. 
A broken arm and a general shekiog were ail 
the damage. His fatner was quite well snoug) 
to sea me if I would go to his room. I went, to 
he greated with a smile, though tha d:ctor’s 
face was very. pale. 

‘¢Yon will have to go by yourself, my dear, 
ho said; ‘the fates are against us; I casvot 
even spare Charley, you fee.” 

I could not wait, My berth was taken and 
piid for; and even if it were not it was hardly 
advisable for me to put off my journey, 28 the 
year was wearing away; and after August tho 
voyage would not be so pleasant ; so there was 
notuing for it but for me to bid all the friends 
who had been so kiud to me a sad good-bye, 
and start off alone on my long, weary journey. 





CHAPTER XII. 
OVER THE SFA, 


Trent very desolate as the boat in which I 
was to cross to England moved away from tho 
pier at St. Heliers, and I canght a last glimpse 
of Charles Legrange waving his hat as we 
pacsed ont of sight. Itwas a great disappoint- 
ment to me losing ths escort of tha doctor as 
far as Liverpool. I was nervousat the thought 
of the journey thither alone, and sadly deso- 
late at my unexpected loneliness, Everyboty 
at Navarre House had been so kind that it was 
like leaving home to go away from them =il. 

I carried some comfort with me in the shape 
of letters, both from Madame Loventhal, and 
my darling Dorothy Sondes. Taey hal doth 
been away,-and had not received my letters in 
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time to answer them before, and I had been 
sorrowing over the thought that they had 
forgotten me. I might have known Dora 
better, and Madame too, but the former had 
her friends and her home and all the joyaof a 
brilliant life, and the latter had her basiness 
and her many cares, and it would have besn 
excusable if she had not found time for corres- 
pondence with me. 

It was something to carry with me to the 
new world thé assurances of their love and 
sympathy, and offers from them both of a 
bome if ever I wanted one. “Coma and live 
with me, dear,” Dora wrote, ‘' I have no sister, 
and I want one so badly; my parents would 
love yoa as I do.” I kissed her dear words 
over and over again, and laid her letter 
lovingly by to be answered when I got to New 
York, or perhaps on the passageover. Madame 
was no less cordial, though perhaps more 
matter-of-fact, There would always be room 
for me at the monastery school, she told me, 
if the world went hari with me. Shecould fiad 
me something to do, and I should be sure of a 
welcome if ever I liked to go back, 

Somehow the sea looked blaer and the sun- 
beams brighter after I hai read these two 
letters, and I landed in England with a lighter 
heart than I had carried when I bade Jersey 
farewell. My impressions of this part of my 
life's history are very dreamy and vague now. 
I have not forgotten any part of my experi- 
ences, they pressed too heavily on me for that; 
bat they have taken the form in my memory 
of adream, vague in parts, and startlingly clear 
ia others, and I think my first notion of London 
after my long absence from England belongs 
to the former part of them. 

I remember Southampton and the bustle of 
arriving there, and the railway journey, (which 
impressed me most of all by its speed, for our 
German trains were very slow at that time,) 
and the hurry that everyboly seemed to be in 
about everything. I came to know afterwards 
that that was a part of the basy English char- 
acter, and to find out that, hurried as the 
English people ssamed, the New Yorkers were 
infinitely more so. 

I hai to stay in London a niyht, for the 
Aptrodite did not sail till the evening of the 
next day, and it would have been very late for 
me to hava travelled to Liverpool and then 
seek a lodging. So I weat to the hotel Dr. 
Legrange used sometimes, within easy distance 
of Euston-square station; and, mentioning 
hisnams, was comfortably pat ap, and attended 
to with more respect than a lonely girl would 
generally command. I made a comfortable 
meal, but I could not sleep when I went to 
bed ; the house ssemed solarge, and the noises 
outside were so incessant, that I could hardly 
believe it was night, and yet I was told that 
the hotel was singularly quiet. 

I had been used t> such total silence at 
Wassenhauser, where nothing more noisy than 
a stray cat disturbed the rest of the village 
after the lights were put ont, and at Navarre 
House, where we heard nothing bat the wind 
and the dash of the sea upon the beach, that 
the never-ceasing rattle of wheels, and the cari- 
ous distant ham which cams from parts of Lon- 
don, where labour went on by night as well as 
day, got into my ears and effectually prevented 
my sleepiug. It was daylight before I fell into 
a heavy slumber, and slept late and woke un- 
refreshed, I fancied it was very terrible when 
ths trim chambermaid told moe it was nine 
o'clock ; such hours were unknown at Wassen- 
hauser, but she seemed to think nothing of it, 
and told me I could have breakfast at any hour 
up till twelve, 

I was glad when the tims came for me to go 
t2 the station t2 continue my journey. I expect 
I was over fatigued and excited without being 
aware of it, for the sight of the streets and the 
crowds of people and the busy hum of constant 
traffic, bewildered me and made me giddy. I 
was to leave Easton by a traia which reached 
Liverpool about five o'clock in the afternoon— 
plenty of time, for the Aphrodite did not start 
till nearly eight—and I had nothing to do except 
walk on board. All arrangements had ben 





carefally made for me, and I had the number 
of my berth and a note from Dr. Legrange to 
the captain, commendiog me to his care. 

I had seen to my luggage, and taken care 
that my boxes were all properly labelled, and 
was waiting for the weighing process which I 
hardly understood, when I heard a familiar 
voice. 

‘‘By Jove!” it said. **‘ Look here—Magdalen 
Ormsby! That's the jolly girl I helped off the 
Lurley Rock. I wonder where she is, and 
where she’s going! ’’ 

I turned round sharply and confronted Harry 
Meredyth, contemplating my travelling-bag, 
whicn was marked with my nameiafall, Not 
Harry alone—a tall figure by his side, the sight 
of which made my heart leap, Tne boyish 
voices rang out again cheery and masical, 
sending all my low spirits and fears away like 
summer clouds, 

*' How jolly to meet you!” hesaid. ** Are you 
going our way, I wonder? This is my cousin 
Hagh, the best fellow in the world; you 
remember Hugh, don’t you ; he was with us at 
Wassenhauser ?” 

Remember him! Did I not remember him — 
did not every nerve in me thrill at the sight of 
him? Did not the cheerless station, with its 
bustling crowds, tura intoa veritable paradise 
of loveliness, all because of that grey-coated 
figure, with ths frank, open faceand the wonder- 
fal eyes? I was a fool, I dare say, but the 
brightness of life came back for a minute, and 
I was no longer the desolate, friendless girl I 
had been a minate before. 

He held out his hand, and mine lay once 
more in his warm grasp; not for a moment 
only this time —he kept it for a very brief space, 

“T am glad to meet you again, Miss 
Ormsby,” he said, “it is an unexpected 
pleasure. Are you alone?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “Qaite alone! ’’ 

‘‘ Aud where are you going?” asked Harry 
Meredyth, bluntly. ‘*‘Can we do anything for 
you?” 

“I am going to Liverpool, en route for 
America,” I replied. Aud I saw Hugh Mere- 
dyth start and look at me as I mentioned it. 

“ That is a loag way!” he remarked; ‘‘ you 
are going to friends, I trust ?” 

“No, I have none.” 

He woald have spoken, but his cousin inter- 
posed. 

“ Aud we are going to Liverpool. Hugh’s on 
his way to his regiment. It's awfully jolly, we 
can all go together; I'll get the tickets!” He 
was turning away when his cousin stopped 


im. 

‘'My dear Harry, we may be interfering 
with Miss Ormsby’s arrangements; she may 
not care to have us for travelling companions.” 

“Oh, indeed, I should be very glai!” I said, 
never thinking of ‘‘ Mca. Grandy,” and I sawa 
new light come into Hugh Moredyth’s eyes as 
I — Away went Harry to get the tickots, 
and came bask radiant. 

‘*There was jast one compartment left,” he 
said, ‘and [have gotit; we shan’t beintruied 
on all the way. Now then, Miss Ormsby, 
what belongs to you? our fellow will see to 


“Our fellow” made his appearance from 
somewhere, and I had no more trouble aboat 
my belongings, and before I had recovered from 
my surprise at their appearance, I was whirl- 
ing through the country in a first-class carriage, 
with Hagh Meredyth by my side and Harry 
seated opposite, declaring at iutervals how 
jolly it was to have met me, and offering me 
all sorts of impossible things to eat and read, 
like a generous boy as he was. 

He had scouted the idea of the second-class 
ticket I was going to take, and insisted I was 
his guest, and that he should have had the 
compartment all the same for himself and 
Hugh, for he hated to be squeezed. A quiet 
word or two from his cousin convinced me that 
he really meant what hoe said, and that I need 
not scraple to accept the seat, and I gave my- 
self up to the enjoyment of the hour and the 
contemplation of my travelling companions. 
Hugh was going to join his regiment, I had 





not known he was a soldier, and I caught my- 
self regarding him with a new interest on 
acc unt of the fast. f 

I might have kaown it from the upright 
carriage and the steady gait, and from a certain 
precision of manner which I had admired trom 
the first moment of sssing him in our school 
lecture-hall, I learned that he belonged to a 
regiment of dragoons, at present quartered 
near Dablin, and that he was going back off 
leave with Harry for a companion. I could 
look at him and think of him now at my leisure 
as the train whirled us through the beautifal 
midlands on the journey, so suddenly turned 
from a thing of discomfort and pain to an 
enjoyable —_ 

“ Harry takes great liberties, Miss Ormsby,” 
he said, when we were fairly oa our way. ‘‘ He 
never stopped to ask whether you would like 
the arrangement hehas made; ho has taken it 
for granted you see, that you are as pleased to 
sea Us as we are to meet you,” 

As pleased! My heart was beating wildly 
with delight, and I was only afraid thas I 
should show in my tell-tale, face what a pleasare 
it was to be sitting there beside him. J 

“I think I am quite as pleased!” I said, 
trying to speak calmly. “I had believed that 
all my friends were in the past.” 

“You are leaving them all behind, then? 
Some one, Isea,” he added, gently, touching my 
sleeve as he spoke, ‘‘in a hom: which there is 
no leaving.” 

“‘ Yes,” I replied, ‘* my mother.” 

“ Forgive m3,” Hagh Moredyth said, with a 
world of ~ ree gentleness in his voice, “I 
have touched a subject I should have avoided.” 

‘* Oh, no ! Taere are people that sympathy is 
sweet from.” 

I would have- gifen something to have 
recalled my words the moment they were 
spoken, and yet the look they called up in the 
face I was watching was worth the temerity, 
that made ‘me blash when I thought of it. I 
could not meet it, and I cast down my own 
eyes and was silent. Harry Meredyth came to 
the rescue. 

“ Whatever is taking you to America?” he 
asked. 

“ My dear Harry,” expostulated Hagh, “‘ Miss 
Ocmsby may not like to be questioned.” 

“On, I beg your pardon,” the lad said, 
promptly. ‘I did not mean to ask a rade ques- 
tion ; but I don’t think I like the notion of her 
going a bit. It was so jolly to see her again all 
by accident, and it’s horrid to find she is going 
across the sea, to heaven knows wiere.”’ 

“ IT know where I am going,” I replied. ‘‘ New 
York is to have the honour of my presence for 
— My plans are not fully formed yet, 
and——”’ 

‘¢ And Harry is very rade, Miss Ormsby, to 
be curioas about them,” his cousin ag 
am afraid I shall never teach him manners.” 

Somehow or other, on that journey I learned 
a good deal aboat Hugh Meredyth. He was 
wealthy and free, mach sought after by 
mancavring mothers and aspiring daughters. 
It was from Harry's unceasing rattle that I 
gathered it all, and a good deal more about the 
Meredythfamily. I asked after them, and was 
told they were all well, and would be glad to 
hear that the cousins had been of any service 
to me; and then I sighed and called myself a 
fool in my own miad. What were all these kind 
people tome? Was I notgoing away from all 
that bad made life pleasant hore, never to see 
them agaia, in all probability ? 

Tne journey came to an end all too soon, 
and at the station I was taken care of in the 
kindest fashion, and news of the Aphrodite 
sought for; which ages resulted in the 
intelligence that her departuce was delayed 
till the next evening, making it necessary for 
me to stay in Liverpool for the night. 

‘*Do you kaow of any hotel, Miss Ocmaby ?”’ 
asked Hagh Meredyth. 

Aud I said forloraly that I did not. 

“ Will yoa permit us to select one for yoa? I 
am well acquainted with Liverpool.” 

I thanked him, and we were driven to a con- 
fortable house, and the magic of the earl’ 
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name brought into play, and I was received as 
if I had been a duchess, 

“ We don’t go till to-morrow, either,’’ Hugh 
Meredyth said, when they had seen me in- 
stalled in a cosy little private room, ‘‘ You will 
allow us to come and see you on board.” 

“ Why can’t we stay here, and then we shall 
be on the spot?” asked Harry, and was re- 
warded with a look and gesture that silenced 
him at once, I wondered a little why they could 
not tillthey were gone; and I was leftalone with 
the books and magazines that Mr. Meredyth 
had ordered up for me, and then I understood 
the delicacy that thought of my reputation and 
my solitary position, and would do nothing 
that would call any attention to me in any 
way. 

My cavaliers were waiting for me when I 
made my appearance the next morning to see 
me safely on board the Aphrodite, and to wish 
me a safe voyage across the Atlantic. I was 
not allowed to pay any bill, Harry protesting 
most emphatically against any such proceeding 
on my part. 

“The pater would be awfally angry if he 
thought I had let you do such a thing, Miss 
Ormsby,” he said. “ We always use this house, 
and you are my guest, like you were in the 
railway carriage, you know !”’ 

There was no gainsaying his boyish 
generosity, and even Hugh did not frown him 
down now. IfI had been a queen starting on 
a royal progress there could not have been 
more injunctions given to the captain of the 
Aphrodite to take care of me and my belong- 
ings, and my eyes were full of grateful fears 
when the moment of adieu arrived. 

‘‘Good-bye!” and my hand lay in Hugh 
Meredyth’s strong grasp, and his eyes looked 
into mine, and I would have given the whole 
world, if it had been mine, to have been going 
to stay in England with him. It was all very 
unmaidenly and wrong, but I was only a girl, 
and had so few to love in my quiet life. I 
could hardly speak when Harry came to say 
the words. 

“* Good-bye,” he said, “I hope you will have 
a jolly time on board. I wish I was going too, 
thatI do. Good-bye,” and my hand was nearly 
wrung off in his hearty grasp. 

**Come, Harry,” said his cousin, and held 
out his hand again. 

So Hugh Meredyth’s was the last hand I 
touched in England, and his face the last I saw 
as the Aphrodite steamed away to begin her 
voyage. I bent my head and wept under the 
shadow of my thick veil—almost the bitterest 
tears I had ever shed—as I thought that per- 
haps, indeed, in all probability, that parting 
wave of the hand would be the last I should 
ever see of the man who had come to engross 
so much of my thoughts. 


(To be continued.) 








Tut Treasury of the German Empire is to 
undergo its annual inspection in a few days. 
Every New Year three important ficancial 
officials visit and verify the Imperial funds 
kept in the Jalias Tower at Spandau, and 
divided into four sections—that intended for 
the expenses of fortifications, the share for 
— and invalids, that set apart for 

uilding the Parliament House, and the war 
portion, which now amounts to £6,000,000. 


A aorczovus Millionaires’ Ball is to be 
given in New York by the Astor family 
who are Transatlantic merchant princes, and 
the festivities are expected to eclipse Mrs. 
Vanderbilt’s famous entertainment of last 
season, It will commemorate the centennial 


of the first Astor emigrant from Holland, and | 


everything will be arranged in eighteenth- 
century style, the rooms being furaished to 
match, and the fireplaces fitted up with huge 
log fires, Supper will go on all the evening, 
served in a service of sterling silver and coin 


| 





THE SCARLET HOOD. 


Take out the little scarlet hood 
With faded ribbons on it. 

To you it seems a time-worn thing 
Not worth a rhyme or sonnet, 

To me it is a treasure dear, 
My baby’s first wee bonnet. 


** And is she deai?”’ youask “ my friend,” 
As we sit down at leisure 

“ Since it is twenty yeara or more 
That you have kept this treasure, 

It mnat be, or you could not loo'x 
Upon it with such pleasure.” 


Oh ! no, oar darling did not die, 
Although we came to fear it 

Since, through another's careless act, 
She was so very near it. 

We sent our little one to take 
Her daily ride to cheer it. 


She loved to see the blooming fields 
So rich with balmy clover, 

And oft would try toclamboer out, 
Our darling little rover ; 

That morn, her small nurse leaving her 
Her little coach fell over. 


We brought our speechless darling in} 
As dead, with sighs and weeping, 
But God was good, and gave again 
Our baby to our keeping ; 
Her little hood had saved her life 
And she was sweetly sleeping. 
M.C. 








YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 


—_—0:— 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“THEY ARE LUSHINGTON’S!”’ 


Hveu Macponacp “yr. out of the carriage 
with an exclamation of delight as they arrived 
at the Chestnuts, and found Dudley Wentworth 
standing on the steps. 

** This is jolly!’ 

**T found it was not necessary to join till to- 
morrow,” said Dudley, leaning forward to speak 
to his father, ‘‘so I sent down my things under 
Minton’s charge, and came here to see you 
settled. I hope you are not tired with your 
journey,” turning to Sibel, with whom he had 
forgotten to shake hands. 

“ Not at all—that is, only a little,” she said, 
incoherently, as he helped her out of the car- 
riage. 

er hand rested in his for half a minute, but 
he did not press it or try to retain it, and his 
manner, though very courteous, was equally 
distant. 

He led his father through the hall, panelled 
with dark oak, and with pillars of the same, on 
which the light of the wood fire glistened 
cheerfully, to the library, where his favourite 
chair, imported from the Chase, was ready to 
receive him. 

**Tt all looks very comfortable,” said Lord 
Wentworth, looking round the cheerful room, 
in which Dudley had taken care to place many 
of the familiar objects from the Chase, such as 
the large brass inkstand which had been given 
to him years ago by his own tenants, the family 
Bible with the jewelled clasps, and the dates of 
bygone generations of Wentworths on its fly- 
leaf, the picture of his dead wife, which looked 
down on him from over the mantelpiece, most 
of his favourite authors, and one or two land- 
scapes which he especially prized. ‘ Miss 
Fitzgerald shall give us a cup of tea, and then 
we shall feel quite at home.’’ 

Sibel seated herself in front of the Suther- 
land tea-table, drawing off her gloves, whilst 
Hugh busied himself with the sugar tongs. 
Already she felt that if it had not been for her 
one fatal mistake she could have been very 
happy in this quiet home. 

here was not the splendour of Wentworth 


gold, costing £35,000, and the wine set out ona | Chase, but unostentatious comfort in its place, 


table of repoussé silver worth £6,000, 


[ and to her unsophisticated mind] it seemed 





pleasanter to be waited on by one irreproach- 
able-looking servant,such as Manser, the grave 
butler, than by a crowd of footmen in gorgeous 
liveries, 

Hugh, after taking Lord Wentworth’s tea, 
sat down on a low chair by Sibel’s side, loung- 
ing in his graceful foreign fashion almost at her 
feet. His face was peculiarly handsome, lighted 
up by a pair of passionate dark eyes, which he 
had inherited from his Spanish mother. They 
were sure to get him into mischief some day, 
for, like an inflammable fuse, wherever they 
rested they were apt to set light. His hair was 
jet black, his complexion dark but clear, his 
brows nearly met in a level line above his 
straight nose, and, although he was only nine- 
teen or twenty, his tenderly curved upper lip 
was already shaded by a moustache. 

“You go back to Christchurch to-morrow, 
Hugh ?” said Dudley. 

“Yes. Iwish I could stay longer; but I’ve 
got to grind before Easter.” 

“If you don’t start till the afternoon you 
will be able to show Miss Fitzgerald about the 
place. It will be better than finding out the 
best ride for herself after you've gone.” 

‘* Yes; but are there any horses ?”’ he asked, 
quickly. 

‘“‘A few; we are not quite beggars, May 
Queen for Miss Fitzgerald. [ thought you might 
be ambitious of something bigger than your 
pony,” casting a glance towards the tea-table ; 
“and Acorn for you. You must keep him up 
tothe mark whilst I am away. As to carriages, 
we have nothing but the brougham and the 
dog-cart. I wanted to keep the pony-carriage, 
but I didn’t know what to put intoit. I am 
afraid you will want it terribly in the summer,”’ 
turning towards Sibel. 

She raised her head. 

IT shall be so delighted with May Queen 
that I shall never want to drive; aud if f did, 
perhaps Hugh would take me in the dog-cart,” 

“If I only get the chance!” his eloquent 
eyes flashing with pleasure. 

“Tf you don’t mind the trouble, perhaps you 
will let me show you the house, I want to know 
if I have done right about your rooms?” 

Sibel rose with a fluttering heart, and fol- 
lowed him ‘‘upstairs and downstairs, and in 
my lady’s chamber,” scarcely daring to speak, 
except when directly appealed to, and yet 
noting wherever she went some sign of his 
care and kindly consideration for others. 

Her bedroom, which was hung with pale blue, 
opened into a pleasant little sitting-room deco- 
rated with the same colour. A fire was burning 
in the grate, books were lying on the table just 
as if the room had been lately inhabited, and 
in the centre stood a vase of her favourite 
flowers, the fragile snowdrops. 

She bent over them admiringly. 

‘Just as if Mrs, Upperton knew how fond I 
was of them.” 

‘I thought they ‘might help to make you 
feel less desolate,’ he said, quietly. “After a 
cheerful house like the Loige I am afraid you 
will feel this very lonely.” 

“T hated my life at the Lodge,” looking 
down at a book, whilst the colour rose in her 
cheeks ; ‘but I feel as if I should love it 
here !”’ 

‘I hope you won't be disappointed., You 
won't be quite deserted,” he added, atter a 
pause ; ‘for, with my father’s permission, I 
gave Lushington carve blanche to come whenever 
he liked.” 

**Oh, why?” in startled dismay. 

He looked at her in grave surprise. 

“ Because you were kind enough to take pity 
on my father, we did not mean you to be shut 
up like a nun.” 

** Bat I would much rather,” with suppressed 
eagerness. ‘‘I don’t want visitors—I shall be 
quite happy with Lord Wentworth.” 

‘For how long? Till the end of the week, 
when the novelty will be worn out! ” answering 
himself, with some bitterness. 

‘¢ Till the end of the year, and the year after 
that. Mr. Wentworth, I ,really mean it ; but 








you don’t believe me,’ looking up at him with 
her wistfuleyes. _..ss#} 
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He looked away from her, and stooped to pick 
up a glove which she had dropped. 

« How can 1?” hesaid, slowly. “ It’s against 
nature. If you like a man well enough to 
marry him you must want to see him more than 
once a year.” 

* You might marry him, because ”—scarcely 
daring to whisper it above her breath— because 
t was best.” 

* Yes,” looking her sternly in the face; “ but 
it is never ‘ best;’ only a question of barter and 
sale if the heart is not in it. I should be sorry 
to think that one of my oldest friends was a 
victim to such an arrangement.”’ 

She sank down into the depths of a comfort- 
able-looking armchair, for fear lest he should 
see how she was shaki g. 

“This is probably the last opportunity I 
shall have of speaking to you in private,” he 
said, after a pause; ‘“‘as I shall leave the house 
before you are up to-morrow.” 

‘* At what time?” she said, eagerly. 

** About half-past seven.” 

“ T shall be down,” in a low voice. 

**T wouldn't if I were you ; you will find the 
days long enough without getting up to stretch 
them. However, all I wanted to say is that 
Mrs. Upperton will take all the trouble of the 
house off your hands; as to other things you 
will give your orders, and the servants will look 
upon you as their mistress. If you want com- 
pany you can sit with my father, who will 
always be glad to have you, and when you wish 
to bealone you can comeuphere. Do you like any 
other rooms better? I only chose these for you 
according to my own fancy, and they may not 
suit yours. They face the south, so you will 
have plenty of san.” 

**T wouldn't change them for the world—I 
think they are charming.” 

**That is well. Of course, if you wish to 
invite a friend now and then to stay with you, 
you can; and mind you accept any invitations 
trom the people in the neighbourhood, or else 
you will be feeling dull and want to go back.” 

**No, as long as Lord Wentworth will keep 
me, I shall stay.” 

**You have not tried it yet,” with a grave 
sinile. 

‘*T thought you had gone without saying 
good-bye to me,” she said suddenly, with a 
desperate craving to break the barrier of ice 
between them. 

At first he did not answer, and her heart 
failed her, but after what seemed to her a 
wearisome interval, he said very gravely, “I 
did that long ago.”’ 

** But I saw you aga’ 

“Yes, I know.” 
door. 

‘*Twice I met you, once at the stile, and 
again when you were ruaning away—you may 
think it strange, but 1 want to forget them 
both.” 

There was a sound of a closing door, and 
she knew that he was gone. In bitter dis- 
appointment she sprang to her feet. 

**Oh, why have Icome!” she cried to the 
inanimate things around her. ‘Why have I 
come if it is to bring me nothing but pain?” 

And yet when the night came, and she laid 
her head upon the pillow, she blessed Heaven 
for having given her the chance of a homs with 
Dudley’s father, At half-past six she was up 
aud dressed, fearful lest the time should slip 
away without her knowing it. Feeling half- 
ashamed of being up, she stole softly down- 
stairs, meeting uo one on the way. The break- 
fasi-room was empty, but preparations for a 
solitary breakfast were already apparent at the 
upper end of the snow-white cloth. She sat 
dewa by the fire, with a strong iuclination to 
run upstairs, and put herself tu bed again. 

Manser’s eye she was afraid of meeting, and 
how could she ever find courage to bear the 
surprised look in his master's? It was too early 
for the newspaper, and she had nothing to 
vegupy herself with, not being one of those 
industrious people who always carry a bit of 
knitting in their pockets. Presently she could 
bear her idleness no longer, and went into the 
library to find abook. A housemaid was busy 


in?” 
Then he went slowly to the 





sweeping, and nearly jumped out of her skin, 
as Sibel’s (small figure appeared through a 
cloud of dust. Catching up the first book she 
came across, which happened tobe Nuttall’s 
Dictionary, she beat a hasty retreat to her arm- 
chair. There she sat for some time unmolested, 
except for the bringing in of various items of 
the soldier’s breakfast by the noiseless Manser. 
At last there were the sounds of wheels on’the 
gravel, and the dog-cart, driven by.a smart-look. 
ing groom, drove up to the porch—the hands of 
the ebony clock on the mantel-piece pointed to 
half-past seven, and at the same moment the 
door was hastily thrown open, and Wentworth 
walked into the room, with an unlighted cigar 
in his mouth, and a fur-lined coat over his arm. 

“ Not much time—just give mea mouthful of 
grill, and a cup of soffee—mustn’t lose’ the 
train on any account, Sibel!” 

He threw the cigar down on the table, the 
coat on a chair, and stared, whilst Manser, 
thinking breakfast was much {more important 
than anything else, poured out the coffee and 
put a grilled bone on his master's plate. Sibel 
stood up, and then came shyly forward, with her 
book in her hand. 

“I had noidea you were such a bookworm. 
Did you get up on purpose to read it? ” taking 
it from her hand. ‘‘ By Jove, a dictionary |” 

‘*Eat your breakfast—you said there was no 
time!” her heart beating fast, her cheeks 
crimsoning under his puzzled eyes. 

He took her advice, swallowed a few mouth- 
fuls, drank his coffee off at a draught, and then 
after wiping his mouth carefully, threw down 
his napkin, and stood up for Manser to help him 
into his coat. His face was grave and very 
thoughtful, as Sibel abel him surrep- 
titiously from out of the corner of her eye. 
“Just fetch me a Bradshaw’’—to Manser— 
* on the writing-table in the library, and put it 
in the cart.” ‘The butler departed, and for one 
precious minute they were left alone. 

“‘ Good-bye,”’ he said gently, holding out his 
hand. 


ae put hers into it, but her tongue seemed 
tied. 

‘*Take care of the old man for me,” his lip 
trembling, under his fair moustaches, for he 
knew that the parting which he had just been 
through upstairs must be for years, and might 
befor ever. “ Good-bye and Heaven bless you,” 
her hand clasped tight in both of his—his dark 
eyes fixed intently on her quivering face, 

Her left hand fumbled nervously with the 
snowdrops in the front of her dress. ‘* Will 
you—take them?” she gasped. 

‘Yes, dear, that I will.” Then a shadow 
came across the brightness of his face, his 
mouth grew stern, and his eyes proud. ‘I 
forgot —they are Lushington’s,” and one by one, 
they fell from his fingers down upon the carpet. 
* Tcould have loved you, child,” hesaid, sternly ; 
“ but I willshare you withno man!” Themhe 
turned on his heel and was gone. Hugh came 
rushing down the stairs, and clambered into 
the dog-cart as Dadley was in the act of driving 
off 

‘If you try that dodge too often you'll break 
your neck some day.” 

“‘T'd risk it for the sake of coming. with 
you,” a swift glance of the Spanish eyes ex- 
pressing their owner's devotion. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
‘*~wo GOoD BYES !” 

Anp this was all that poor Sibel got, through 
trying to outdo the early worm—a final fare- 
well, which might ringin her ears till the last 
day of doom, and yet never ring without bring- 
ing a fresh sting! For the rest of the day she 
felt as limp and dejected as her rejected 
flowers, which were left on the floor, and trodden 
under foot of man. 

Hugh came back from the station in time to 
breakfast with her, and dominated by the 
butler’s eye she forced herself to eat and 
drink, lest her want of appetite should be 
ascribed to the right cause, Asit was Mac- 
donald’s last day he insisted upon taking her 





out fora ride, according to Wentworth’s sug" 
tion. The March windwas'sharp:and chill ; 
¢ there was sonte pleasure in braving it, and 
climbing the 
next nionth would be clothed: ina mantle of 


green foliage. They made a striking» pair, as 
they rode side by side on their thoroughbreds, 
each riding with ease and grace; .as-if long 


accustomed to the saddle, each in thé prime of 
youth and health, with a beautifalface’om which : 
sorrow had its’ seal. 

“T shall always call» you: Sibel’ now;” said 
Hugh, —— hand om his saddle; and 
leaning 80 a8 to give his ion the 
full benefit of his eyes, into whitch “put 
an entreaty which seemed at variance with the 
coolness of his words! ‘‘It would beridiculous 
to do anything else. Iam a.year older than 
you, and this-is the first day.I have thought of 
it.” 

‘*But everyone who is older than-I am 
doesn’t call me by my Christian name,’’ smiling. 
at him good-humouredly. 

“No, but living under the same roof with 
you makes all the difference. There-are only 
two positions left for me—that: of brother or 
lover, I choose the first, because—beeause the 
other would be useless.” 

‘* You are very good. But why.notfriend? ” 

‘*The two are synonymous.’ A man must have 
the heart of a jelly-fish if he could be your 
friend, and nothing more.” 

‘‘Then I know a number of jelly-fishes.” 

“Who are they? Dudley f r inétance, who 
looks a different man since—since——” 

“ Hash ! you are talking n ”* holding 
up her jhand warningly. ‘*Mr. Wentworth 
has had enough to try him—parting. from his 
father—leaving the Chase—losing his fortune.” 

“ And something else too,” with a knowin 
glance. ‘‘I was away, but Phil kept me we: 
posted up, and Thad my eyes wide open when I 
came back,’’ 

‘* Yougenerally have; I believe you are awfully 
proud of them,” bursting.out laughing, 

“ Sibel!” in an accent of the ry iaphe or 
“Call me a conceited ass—but you can’t think 
it. I am proud, and I thank Heaven-for it, 
when I see the tuft-hunters at Oxford, but 
conceited I never was. I shouldn’t’ care {if I 
were one big small-pox mark from head‘to foot 
—onty the women would hate me.” 

‘*T am glad you are not, though I-shoulda’t 
hate you—you are so unlike amybody! else 
that-—— ” 

“ Well? Don’t be afraid to say,it—I am down 
in the mouth and can't be stuck :up,’’ turning 
eagerly towards her, y 

‘*That—a charnt is’ too. strong; but there is 
something nice about you;’’ 

“Thanks !”’ taking off his: hat»and making a 
ptofound bow. ‘‘ Sibel, you are an-angel.”’ 

‘* And you an impudent young mam!” 

‘* Not impudent, only given to speaking the 
truth, a habit to be encouraged between brother 
and sister.”” 

‘Yes ; I should never have the courage to 
send a lie all the way to India. Guy, I am sure, 
would find it out long before it gob there.” 

‘One in India; the other im England; I 
shan't be de trop as a brother,” said Macdonald, 
musingly. : . 

‘*T have never given you leave to be-anything 
of the kind,” she said, with a misehievous: 
smi'e, 

‘‘ All right, I'll be the other thing; and you 
can't be amety, because I shan’t be able-to mm 
it,” looking inexpressibly winning as he laugh 
up into her face. ‘‘I was doubting. bétween 
the two; but, upon my word, I think the last 
will be the nicest. I wish you would answer 
me one question’’—with a wistful ce— 
‘just one, it is positively necessary for my 
future peace of mind, Will you?” 

“ Can’t tell till I know what it is.” 

“T’ve scarcely the courage to ask it.” 

‘*T never knew you a coward before” 

“ But if you flew into a ‘passion, what should 
Ido?” 

‘*Ride home without me.” 

‘* Impossible ; I couldn’t be such a ead !” 

“Then you would have to bear it.” 
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“ T don’t think I could ; but I suppose I must, 
Now for it.” 

“ Excuse me, I don't want to hear it,’’ and 
she put May-Queen into a sharp canter. 

“Too bad. Fancy sentiment at this pace!” 
as they hurried past the hedges, where the 
first green buds were beginning tu make their 
appearance. 

“Just what I wanted—to put a stop to it,” 
she called out, with a little laugh. 

On reaching the Chestnuts she i 












come down. Just as she was going inte 
dining*to6m for her téte-d-téte Intieheon 
Hugh, Sandon mes 





+ gat on a | 


‘* Yes, especially then,” with uncompromising 
gravity. 

“ There’s the cart,” as the unwelcome sound 
of wheels was heard once more on the gravel. 
‘* Good-bye! I am awfully sorry to leave you ; 
but remember, one line to Ch. Ch. will always 
bring mé* back, Good-bye!” squeezing her 
hati in a most affectionate grip. ‘‘I don’t 
kn0w quite’ Which it is to be,” with a laughing 
look iato" her eyes. ‘Is it brother or lover?” 


3 fired’) as*he'carried the little hand to his lips. 
anxiously for Wentworth, but he had not 


_* Neithe®?” as she tore it away indignantly ; 
iP tio one Could be long angry with Hugh, an 
Pminftte she was waving it forgivingly 

i from the window. 

“wiltéhed the dog catt as long as she 







’ otf d, hed to the fire as if for company 
When it - flite disappeared. In spite of her 


pécsisten 


‘she did feel lonely, and she 
could not d 


6 ‘the fact from herself, as she 
L by the fender gazing at the 


“the"} flames with wistful eyes. 


Dudley had gone, and the separation was 


ion.) complete, for even in his last good-bye he had 








ollat, which w: iy 

i H style of % He { 

i eeteaci a Seat 
“ TwO gor Yes inone day,” sh , try 
to smile,"as'if + fd 

one “a :. 
“T was wondering whether you’ wotld have 
got up for me at thab-unearthiy hour of the 
morning?” 

** Perhaps I might do even more than that 
for a friend! ’’ anxious to disparage the effort. 

** And what would ‘the more’ be?” 

** Depends upon what was wanted. Have you 
seen your uncle ?”’ 

It-was Hugh's habit to call Lord Wentworth 
his uncle, for want of a better designation, 
althongh he was no relation. 

‘* Yes; poor old. fellow!’ his face softening 
with real’ feeling. ..‘‘ Yow and I must contrive 







to kody hiss up till Dudley comes back.” 
“TP ibdo my best ; but Iam so afraid he will 
be dull alone with me.” 


“Or you alone with him! Never mind; I 
shall soor be back to" help you. Sibel, it was a 
strange thing: your ‘coming to live here, as if 
you were meant to be one of us really,”—looking 
down at her thoughtfully. 

“It was Mx, Wentworth who thought of it; 
he-is 80 kind to every one; he forgets nobody,” 
—stooping down as if to count the buttons on 
the front-of ‘her’ dress. 

“ There’never was anyone like him,” rejoined 
Hugh, énthtsiastically: ‘‘I always live in the 
hope'that-some day'I may remder him a great 
service? It’s all: nonsense; of course, and the 
opportunity’ will never come’; but I feel as if I 
should like it better than‘anything else.” 

“It isn’t nonsénse,” looking up at tim-with 
sudden sympathy, “Are you such a poor, 
miserable‘creature you never canbe a help 
to arybody ?” 

‘*No; but nobody wants me—I am a_neces- 
sity tono one;’’ his’ voice sinking. 

- Indeed; but you are. I shall count the days 
till you céme back,-and- Lord Wentworth loo 
on you as ‘his second son,” 

“Do you'really meant, without humbug?”’ 
his olive cheek flushing. 

“Yes, as* seriously as possible, and at the 
Lodge, Phil is devoted to you.” 

** And Rose?” hé said, softly, more as stating 
a fact than asking @ question. 

“ Yes; and dear little Rose. She is worth all 
the rest,”—the*tears coming into her eyes, as 
she reflected that in all likelihood she would 
oe comauh ee th face again. 4 oa 

by so till you came,” he said, wi 
straige franknéss; 

‘« Them you must think so still. I hate in- 
con stancy:” 

‘* Especially when it is your own fault?” 





were a joke, “is too{mtich for” 


forgiven nor forgotten. Could she have 


| wished him to do either? Wouldn’t forgiveness 

pe ean have shown that he never 
, And yet to know that he had cared was, 
"| perhaps, the bitterest thought of all. The 


;*| teats were in her eyes, when the door opened, 
f and she was recalled from her own sorrows by 


a sight of the’snow- white head and patient face 


| of Indley’s father. 


He'gave her a pléasaiit sniile as she welt 
eagetly forward to meet him: 

**We must take care of eath other now, my 
dear, as there aré’only two of us left. Do you 
think we can be trusted not tg quarrel?” as he 
sat down in his chair, and stretched out’ his 
hands to the blaze, as if sorrow had chilled the 
marrow of his bones. 

‘*T shall grumble at nothing if you will only 
treat me just like a ‘daughter. Do you think 
you could?” 

He smiled down on the pretty wistful face, 
which was raised so confidingly to his. 

**Do I think I could? I think it sounds very 
tempting. You shall read to me when my eyes 
are dim; you shall write my letters when I feel 
too lazy. - I will tyrannize over you as if you 
were a paid drudge, and I were a second— 
second—I can’t think of his name—but I mean 
somebody very bad.” 

‘*Tyrannizé as much as you like, I shall not 
mind it a bit.” 

“You do not know what I am capable of, 
Landon could tell you something ; but he is 
very good, and bears with me.” 

“IT fancy that most people would,” still look- 
ing up into his thin, patrician face with admir- 
ing eyes. 

‘*Yes, for a time!” witha sigh, as he leant 
back in his chair. 





CHAPTER XV, 
THE COUNTESS OF WINDSOR, 

Tut days passed very yuietly at the Chest- 
nuts, Thé people of the neighbourhood had 
rejoiced to hear that Lord Wentworth was 
about to give up the Chase and establish him. 
self on his small estate ‘in Berkshire, but out 
of true delicacy of feeling they would not be 
too eager to welcomé him, knowing that the 
change was matter of necessity, not choice. 

When the magnates of the county had 
decided that the proper interval had elapsed, 
they drove up to the door and left a heap of 
cards; Noone was admitted, for Lord Went- 
worth did not feel equal to the exertion of 
entertaining visitors, and Sibel would not offer 
to do so by herself. 

There was much gossip in the neighbourhood 
about her position in-the peer’s household. 
Spiteful people, who were jealous of her beauty, 
declared that she was nothing but an ordinary 
companion, and it would be absurd to inclade 
her name in an invitation to Lord Wentworth, 
whilst the young men, who had heppenta to 
sea her mounted on May-Qacen, and followed 
by a groom; said it was not the habit of 








governesses to ride about the lanes on a mag. 


nificent thoroughbred, and such a face and 
sone would be a perfect godsend at the Easter 
alls, 

The dowagers of the neighbourhood had 
many anxious’ consultations on the subject, 
but at last cattie to the conclusion that it 
would be advisable to ignore the girl’s exis- 
tence. Nobody knéw who she was, or where 
she came from ; anid if she was nothing but a 







or dependent it . be a mistake to lift 

er above her 8 sre; besides which it 
was whispetéed that’ shewas not bad to look 
at, and in thivt casé they had sons to keep out 
of danger. ‘Mrs. Smith of the Hall, whose 
dance was to takeplacein the Easter week, 
sent a card to"Lord Wetitworth, and none to 


3 Fitzgerald.~ 

“It seem# as if they had made‘a mistake 
between us,” Saff Lord Wentworth with a 
smile, as he hel card between his finger 
and thamb. “T ve go and datice—and you 
are to stay at homie and sit still What a 
ridiculous world it is!” ' 

“ i ine did not know of my exist: 
ence,” Sibel looked up with a slight flush 
on her face. . » 

“Tam at sce besn selfish and kept 
you too much to mysélf,” he*said, gravely. 
‘* You shall cote with mé fo" Lady Windsor’s 
this afternoon —that is,” headded with his 
usual ‘courtesy, “if you do not object?” 


Sibel gave a ‘willing assent, rejoiced to find 
that he was oat &s emerge from his soli- 
tade at’ last: He’ might doit today for her 


pro inte dosent Berek ore hel 
of going into soticty, grow less distaste- 
fal to him after a ane atid she was" in hopes 
that he would continue it forhi#ows. As to 
the Smiths one of the’ patty cé¥tainly knew 
of her existéncs, for sha had meét'the eldest 
son, Octavias, atthe Rectory. 

Mrs, Shaw, the rector’s wife, had introduced 
him to hor, and after talking over a cup of tea, 
he had gone so far as to offerto walk back with 
her to the Chestnuts, on the plea that it was 
getting late for a young lady to be outalone. 

She had declined the estort rather coldly, as 
she had taken a great dislike to him, and 
suspected that hig civility was the offspring of 
impertinence. Now she wai angry at the 
slight that wasput on her, and determined that 
if ever she had the misfortune to meet him at 
a dance, she would find no room for his name 
on her card. 

The brougham was ordered at threeo’ clock, 
and with strict punctuality, Lord Wentworth 
appeared in the hall asthe hour struck. He 
held out his ungloved hand to help Sibel into 
the carriage, treating the young girl with as 
much deference as if she had been a descen- 
dant of Royalty. 

As they drove past the blossoming hedge- 
rows, he pointed out any object of interest 
that came in sight, and seemed so unusually 
bright and well; that Sibel thought how 
pleased his son would be if he could only see 
him ! 

The Court was a fine old place, belonging 
to the Earl of Windsor, with a park stretch- 
iag for miles over an undalating country, and 
a splendid avenue of beeches planted in the 
time of the Wars of the Roses, leading up to 
a Corinthian portico of white marble, with 
acanthus leaves delicately traced round the 
capitals, 

The Hall was of vast dimensions, the 
vaulted roof being sappocred by stately pillars 
which matched those of the portico, A crowd 
of footmen in liveries of purple and gold came 
to the door. Anda major domo, who looked 
as dignified as a duke, led the visitors through 
a succession of daintily furnished rooms, 
fragrant with flowers, to an inner sanctum or 
smaller drawisg-room, where the Countess 
was sitting on a low sofa, talking to some 
friends who had happened to drop in, 

She came forward with a charming smile to 
meet Lord Wentworth. 

‘‘ Allow me to introducs to you the daughter 
of my old friend, Sir Edward Fitzgerald,” he 
said directly, with a wave of his hand towards 








ths slight figure by hisside. ‘‘ She has bee 
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[‘“* FoRGOT, 


good enough to take pity on a lonely old man, 
and I recommened her particularly to your 
kindness.’’ 

**T am delighted to make your acquaintance,” 
said the Countess, taking Sibel’s hand in hers, 
and studying her blushing face with kindly 
eyes. ‘‘I only wish I had some one just like 
you to take pity on me, whenever Windsor is 
away from home. Lord Wentworth must 
spare you to me sometimes, for I, like himself, 
am often alone. Let me introduce you to my 
ee turning to the ladies nearest to 

er. 

“Miss Fitzgerald—Mrs. Spencer, Mrs. 
Smith—before long no doubt you will know 
them as well as I do.” 

Mrs. Smith shook hands cordially, thinking 
to herself that she had made a great mistake 
in ignoring this young lady whom a Countess 
delighted to honour, and Mrs. Spencer pro- 
mised that she would soon bring her daughters 
over to the Chestnuts, to make Miss Fitz- 
gerald’s acquaintance. 

Lady Windsor would not let Lord Went- 
worth leave till after tea, and led the ccnversa- 
tion to such subjects as he was likely to be 
interested in, so that an hour and a half 
passed very pleasantly. Her son, the Earl, 
‘was coming home for a fortnight at Easter, 
when she hoped that Mr. Macdonald, whose 
father was one of her oldest friends, would 
spend a great deal of his time at the Court. 

‘You must not tempt him to desert us too 
much,” said the Viscount, with his grave 
smile, “for as it is Iam always afraid that 
Mies Fitzgerald may be frightened away by the 
dulness at the Chestnuts.” 

“Send her to me, whenever she wants a 
change,” looking acrossthe room to where Sibel 
was talking to Mrs, Spencer. “I shall be only 
too glad to have her. Shall you feel strong 
enough to take her to any of the dances this 
Easter?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ Not strong enough, or 
else too celfish—I am not sure which.” 

“Then will you let me? Now that my own 

































































daughters are married I shall be so pleased 
to have a pretty young girl to chaperon.” 

“Ycu are too kind,” with a courteous bow. 

“I shall be deeply indebted to you. To tell 
you the truth, those balls were weighing on 
my mind. I felt that Icculd not sacrifice my- 
self, yet it was barbaric to keep a young 
creature like that, with infinite capacities for 
enjoyment, shut up between four walls.” 

‘Mrs. Smith’s is the first on the list,” 
lowering her voice judiciously. 

“She is not going there,” 

“TI am glad of it, I should like her to make 
her first appearance at our own. Let her 
drive over in the afternnon, and I think she 
had better sleep here,” 


‘* Very well, and I will send the brougham 
for her the next morning.” 

“You are determined not to spare her 
longer than you can help,” and Lady Windsor 
smiled. 

“Have I done anything wrong?’’ with a 
look of surprise. ‘Surely she will be ready 
to come back oy twelve o’clock the next morn- 
ing.” 

“She might be ready to go, but we shall 
have the house full of people, and they might 
not be so ready to lose her.” 

“Think of my empty one.” 

“I wish you would leave it quite empty, and 
come over with her.” 

‘*Impossible,”’ rising from his seat. “If 
you knew what a thorough anchorite I had 
become, you would not wish it.” 

“I never heard of an anchorite, with a 
Hebe to wait on him.” 

“ Perhaps you never heard of a Hebe who 
would be willing to do it,” 

‘“*No, or the anchorite profession might 
become crowded. Must you go? Come and 
see me sgain soon, or you will find me 
rapidly developing into a recluse.” 

“TI think the recluse might honour the 
anchorite,” bowing over the delicate hand, 
with old-fashioned courtesy. “Sibel, if you 





SAID DUDLEY, STEBNLY, ‘‘ THEY ARE LUSHINGTON's !’’] 


are ready, my dear, the carriage is at the 
door.” 


She came forward at once to say good-bye 
to the Countess, who w) re 

eches in her ear. Mrs. Smith would have 
shaken bands sgain, but she only bowed in 
passing as she preceded Lord Wentworth out 
of the room. 

“The next time they ak you to the Hall 
you shall have a cold, my dear,” said the Vis- 
count quietly, as he arranged a tiger-skin mat 
over her knees. ‘* Those people are not to my 
taste.” 

‘*T am so glad you don’t like them,” she 
said, eagerly. “I quite detest her, and she 
must be odious to wear green gloves,” 

“There is something worse about her than 
the green gloves—an utter absence of refine- 
ment in manner, as well as mind. I am 
afraid I can be of very little use to you, but 
Lady Windsor has kindly taken you off my 
hands, and she will be a much better guide- 
than I, amongst the social pit-falls.” 

“T don’t want to be taken off your hands,” 
said Sibel, with a loving glance. 

‘Iam afraid you would fare very badly if 
you were left to me,” with a sigh, as he leant- 
back wearily. 

When they reached home, there were several: 
letters lying on the hall-table, amongst which 
there was one large square envelope directed 
to Miss Fitzgerald in a masculine hand. 

The colour rushed to Sibel’s cheeks as she 
picked it up, and carried it to her room, One 
glance was sufficient to tell her that the letter 
was from Major Lushington. Was it to say 
he was coming? Heaven forbid! 

(To be continued.) 








Somz of the Picture Galleries at the South 
Kensington Museum are now illuminated by 
the electric light, The‘ Sun” system is used, 
and has so far proved very satisfactory, the 


expenee being the same as that of gas, with an 
increased amount of illuminating power, 
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N OVELETTE.} 
VERNON’S WARD. 
—_——o—_ 
OHAPTER I. 


Cosy bachelor chambers in London, not very 
far from Piccadilly, one night in early spring, 
when the London season had barely com- 
menced, and the weather was cold enough to 
make a fire pleasant. The said fire burnt 
bright and clear, and two young men seated 
near its cheerful warmth were lazily puffing 
away at two choice havannahbs. 

Both were good-looking. Their united ages 
would not have made sixty, but Ronald Thorne 
had had to make his own way in the world, 
while Ira Vernon was the only son of a 
wealthy baronet, and had but newly succeeded 
to his honours. 

They were sworn friends. They had been 
schoolfellows, later on chums at college, and 
this was their first meeting since Ronald's re- 
turn from Malta, where his regiment had been 
stationed for three years. 

** And you’re not married! ’’ he remarked, 
coolly. ‘ Well, Ira, I am surprised. I always 
thought you’d find a wife long before you came 
into the title.” 

‘*T hope I never may at all if I commit such 
folly as my father,” said the young baronet, 
angrily. ‘‘Do you mean to say, Thorne, you 
never heard of his imbecility? I should have 
thought even at Malta the news must have 
reached you.” 

‘‘Theard he married again, if that’s what 
you mean. I wasn’t particularly surprised. 
Sir George was not an old man; but for that 
accident he’d have lived for years,”’ 

‘* He was fifty-four,” said his son, senten- 
tiously, ‘*and he had been a widower fourteen 
years. Naturally we had a right to expect he’d 
continue 80.” 

The young officer laughed; he really could 
not help it. 

He had had almost a son’s affection for Sir 
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[MOTHER AND CHILD—MUTUAL CONFIDENCES.] 


George Vernon, and he thought his heir a little 
disrespectful. 

‘*Well, he did not live long to enjoy his 
felicity. You have not tcld me yet whom he 
married.” 

‘* He married a widow.” 

* And a very suitable thing, too. I thought 
he had chosen a girl of eighteen, you seemed so 
indignant.” 

‘*T hate widows.” 

* Well, but perhaps your father didn’t.” 

‘He married a widow,” went on Sir Ira, 
irately, “ whom no one had ever heard of, He 
actually put in the place of my mother—an 
earl’s daughter, by the way—his own land- 
lady!” 

Ronald whistled. 

“Tt was two years ago,” went on Sir Ira. 
“He had gone down to Hastings to spend the 
winter. I was at the Grange with two of my 
sisters for Easter, when one fine morrting the 
news came that he was returning home with 
Lady Vernon.” 

“ And what was she like? ” 

* You don’t imagine we stayed to see. My 
married sister at once visited Lucy to make 
her home with her, and I set up these 
chambers. We wrote a statement of our in- 
tentions to the bridegroom, and he was 
evidently ashamed of his low-born wife, for 
he agreed with alacrity to our absence. I 
must say he behaved very well in money 
matters, but no money could make up to us 
for the disgrace he had brought on the name of 
Vernon.” 

“T really can’t see any disgrace,” 

His friend stared. 

‘* Would you like a common lodging-house 
keeper to be put in your mother’s place ?”’ 

“ How do you know she was common?” 

‘¢She wouldn’t have taken advantage of his 
folly otherwise. Well, he. didn’t live long 
enough to be disenchanted, and he actually 
was infatuated enough to leave her the 
Grange for life.” 

‘*That’s rather a blow to you.” 







































‘*Tt’s an awfal blow. Women of that class 
often live to bea hundred. Fancy, I’m actually 
shut out from my own country seat!” 

** Have you never seenher? Didn’t you go 
to the funeral? ” 

* Of course I saw her. I went to the funeral, 
but I couldn’t demean myself to speak to such 
@ woman, To do her justice she never tried to 
force herself on me, She and her child kept 
to their own rooms while I was at the 
Grange.” 

‘‘She has a child then?” 

‘‘ Yes, a girl who probably drops her h’s and 
flirts with the butler. I sent my lawyer to 
Lady Vernon to ask what sum of money would 
free my home of her presence.” 

‘« What reply did she make?” 

‘That she would not sell the house her hus- 
band gave her. She claimed a suite of rooms 
in the west wing for herself and her child, but 
said the rest of the house was entirely at my 
disposal.” 

**That was reasonable enough.’’ 

“JT didn’t think so. I have all the expense 
of keeping up the Grange. I can’t let the place- 
go to to rack and ruin, and my father was so 
hasty in his wooing he forgot to make any 
settlement on her. In his will the estate is 
charged with an allowance of two hundred a- 
year, but that would not go far towards keeping 
up such a place as Vernon Grange.” 

Ronald Thorne looked steadily into the fire. 
His friend resented his silence. 

“I suppose you think I’m to blame. You 
may have gone down to the Grange and fallen 
into the arms of your low-born stepmother, 
and expressed delight at the connection, etc., 
etc ” 


“T am not a hypocrite,” returned the 
soldier, hotly; ‘only I suppose your father 
loved this ‘abe and lived happily with her ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the baronet ; ‘“ but as he only 
survived his wedding six months that’s not 
saying much,” 

“I don’t think I could bring myself to treat 
my father’s wife as you are treating Lady 
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Vernon,” said Mr. Thorne, slowly. “It's not 
like you, Ira. It’s the first ungenerous thing 
I’ve known you do.” 

Sir Ira laughed. 

“It touched me in my tendérest point— 
family pride. Then Isobel was 80 upset.” 

“ But Lady Clare has her husband——” 

“Yes, but she loved the Grange. She 
declared it would spoil Lucy's prospedts: 
Lucy is not married yet.” 

‘«‘ And thanks her stepmother for the'fact ?”’ 

“TI fancy so. I don’t often go to Olareville. 


Tun eae py enone 
didn'y wpaerad te war i wad? mie, arid 


believé I cdti@<have refused 40% paly-a : 


” ‘ 
Peel te ha@efused you would have beerrad Lad Seer ‘smiled; she really could 






villainy 

- Woe th Atha "monster 
because” refuse; Yi Ronald, 
there’s ho one." | and 
mother a : 


be too proud to’ reftee her on’ that 


bat T watts wife wito will love ame fot mayeett 3 
ter 


and not bé° dull if-we have'to's 
evenings in every Week téte-d-téte,”’ 

Ira shrugged his shoulders. 

“A domesticated Hebe; it's a mistake, 
Ronald, You'll be bored to death! ”’, 

* Wait and see.” 

“ Have you no one in view?” 

‘No one, I was only threé-and-twenty when 
I went to Multa: I think I adniréd every gitl 
I saw, as @ matter of course.” 

“I wonder you didn't lose’ your heart- 
abrowd'!” 

“I didn’t. Ihave come back quite heart: 
wholeatid fancy freé;” 

** Comé with me to’ Lady Ashburton’s ball. 
I pfémised to look in fot an hotr.” 

It was barely ten. Ronald Thorne was 
easily persuaded, and the two friends started 
for thé manbfon inhabited by thé’ Harl and 
Cotnitess. 


Very warm was the welcomé' ons of them 
received. A baronet of old family, with twénty 
thousand a-year, is apt to be a favottite in 
society, in spite of a low-born stepmother. 

Ronald was a detrimental compared to his 
friend, atid so the grééting bestowed on him 
was' several shades Golder. 

But the gay young soldier was_ little 
troubled, He had less pridé than Sir Ira, 
and cared far leséfor thé world’s opinion. 
His hostess’ having presented him to a 
partner he wis'soon dancing with zest, 

The paértrier Was ® pretty little matron in the 
early years of wifehood. She was very affable 
and amusing, but Ronal@ had comé late. Her 
programme was full, and she could not spare 
him another dance. 

“Let m6 fiad you a partner!” she said, 
merrily. “You aré looking at all the lasses 
as if they wére straiigers to you!” 

“Ihave only just come back to England 
after a thred years” abséncé, Mrs, Melville.” 

‘* Ah, then you feel strange!” 

“ Utterly bewildered. Who is tha’ girl sit- 
ting down and looking as if shé were bored?” 

Mrs. Melvile followed the direction of his 


yes. 
“*That girl,” she said, in comical reproof, 
“ is a distant relation of my own.” 
“ Really! I shouldn’t have thought it!” 
“You are dreadfully rnde.”’ 


I mean she wasn't like you. I should say 


sot 
eré' was | him you wéré a distant relation of my own, 
"I | and he he 8 say 


rca: pee maa So-wemmaanes0) Ss 


you nee taken more than your proper share of 
ine.” 


“You'd better tell her so.” 

Ronald took her to a seat, and departed, at 
her genites to fetch her fan. Meanwhile the 
pretty little matron addressed herself to the 
—— had described as looking 


the most remarkable man you ever met.” 

“IT don’t want to know him.” 

‘Listen! He wants to dance with you, 
because he thinks you look bored. I told 


I'd taken more than my of 
and left you alt the shade.” 









was the greatest heiress of the 


; 


that he held on his ay 
Yorke, the greatest heiress of the day. 

“ Are you as fond of dancing as your 
cousin?” 

She shook her head. ; P 

“Fanny loves it better than anything-else in 
the -worki—exeopt her husbaad.” 

Ronald smi 

«Is he here to-night ? ”’ 

‘‘Oh no, he is in India; she is going out: to 
him next month. I shall miss‘her dreadfully.’’ 

‘* Then you do not live with her? ” 

“Oh no! I live with my guardian.” 

“ And thisis your first season? ” 

“ How did you know that?” 

“TI think I guessed it!” 

‘* Yes,” and Lady Marguerite sighed, “ and 
I hate it all. I-wonld give anything in the 
world to go back'to the country, and never see 
this hateful London again, only they won't let 
me.” 

Ronald” looked kindly into her-large grey 
eyes. 

fr They are quite right; you ought to see 
something of the world! ” 

“ T haveseen too much of it.” 

‘‘Have you? Yetitis a beautiful world and 
England is the pleasantest place in it. I only 
came home last week frem Malta, and though 
I have not a relation in the world, it made me 
glad just to be on English ground.” 

“Not a relation in the world!” and her 
voice softened, saying, pathetioally. ‘ Why, 
thatis like me; I have nothing nearer than 
cousins.” 

‘Friends are better than relations,” said 
Ronald, with astrange eagerness. ‘I hope, 
before the season is over, you will admit me 
to the enjoyment of your friendship.” 

The dance was over, he resigned her'to Mrs. 
Melville; but all through that evening the 
memory of those grey eyes haunted him, She 
was notipretty ; many men calledher positively 
plain, and Ronald. Thorne had fallen hope- 
lessly in love with her at first sight. 

‘“‘ Really,” Sir Ira told him, as they drove 
home together to the pleasant bachelor cham- 
bers, where the soldier was such a. welcome 
guest, ‘* You made the running pretty strong 
for a man who dislikes heiresses, Thorne! ”’ 
Ronald stared. 





— 


red. iiincajen: 
“ |Marguerite, I am going to introduce you to 


- . erly she post sty 


»| night, but this time he 


‘* What on earth do you mean? ” 

“Only that you have been flirting des- 
perately with the greatest heiress in England.” 

“ Tonly danced with two ladies all night— 
one was Mrs. Melville, the other her cousin.” 

“And the cousin is Lady Marguerite 
Yorke, the possessor of the most beautiful es- 
tate in Blankshire, a town house, and several 
thousands a- ‘~ 

Poor looked quite disconcerted. 

‘IT am not fit togo into society, Ira; I need 


a lotjof hing up. Why, I took her for Mrs. 
Coane } tion ; she seemed awfully 








Mii the very next 
but P not seek Lady 
Marguerite, or pay her any attention ; he stood 
leaning against the wall and looking almost 


moody, 

‘* What has changed him so?’ whispered 
Mrs. Melville, 

Lady Marguerite let her beautifal eyes wan- 
der in Ronald’s direétidén} and there she 
blushed deeply. Pretty Mrs, Melville beckoned 
him with her fan. 

“ Why didn’t you éomé ind talk to us?” she 
asked " 

He did ‘not answer, but her partner soon 
came to claim her, and then he stepped into 
the vacant chair beside Lady Marguerite. 

‘* You are not dancing?” . | ; 

“ I don’t think I'am very fo of dancing.” 

‘* Twanted to tell you,” said Ronald, going 
straight to the poing, “ of the stupid mistake 
made last night. Ifear you must have thought 
me terribly rade!” _ 

There was a bright flash in hor cheeks. 

“ What mistake did you make?” 

“ T fancied you were, like myself, alone in the 
world, I thonght we had kindred tastes, and 
that we might be friends, I think I ventured 
tosay as much,” : 

Marguerite felt quite mystified; 

“ And have you found out since last night 
that we have not got kindred tastes, and that 
we can’t be friends ? ”’ 

“T have learned that you are the greatest 
heiress in England!” 

‘“T am afraid it’s true.” 

“It was a great blow to me.”’ 

“Why?” thinking him the strangest man 
she had ever met, 

“T can’t explain.” 

* T should like to know.” ' 

‘*Your face haunted me ;" hesaid, simply, 
‘*T thought you were the sweetest gil I ever 
met, You seemed so gad and lonely, I ven- 
tured to hope I might cheer your path, and 
now I find that there is a fearful gaif between 
us, and we must be strangers.” 

Marguerite Yorke smiledyand her face grew 
almoat radiant, 

‘*Friendship bridges over any gulf,” she 
answered; “but there is none between us, 
Mr. Thotne. You have thought far more highly 
of me than I deserve, but one t of your 





picture is quite trac—I am sad and lonely.” 
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Ronald lookéd at her with a world of tender- 
ness in his dark eyes. ‘ 

“ And you will accept me for your friend and 
companion until——”’ : ; 

“ Until you tire of the post?” with a wistfal 
smile. Yes, if you wishit.’’ . 

“ Until another claims a -higher plave in 
your regard, I should have said, had I been 
bold eneugh to finish.” 

She answered nothing, the band strack up the 
dance that has beén called the Lover’s Own, 
and together Ronald and Lady Marguerite 
moved forward, to the strains of a-charming 
dreamy waltz. 


CHAPTER -IL 


Fan away from London and the gaieties of 
thé seatén to a quief cduntry village, where 
thé April ait wis swéet with the perfume of 
violets, and the woods were golden with yellow 

rimroses. Tho glory of the village of Ard- 

igh was the Grange, Which for centuries had 
been thé -honie the Vernons; it was a 
beautifal-old matision standing in picturesque 
grounds; its grey walls, over which the ivy 
clambered, its’ vélveh lawn and fine old timber 
all’ gave’ if an artistie appearance which 
charmed the eye. 

Wheén'Sir George Vernon brought his second 
wife homie a bridé no ons had called upon hér 
except the clergyman and the doctor (both 
unmarried men); the neighbours’ oné and all 
followed the example of the heir and his sisters, 
and kept rigidly aloof. 

No’ ons kiew whether this troubled the 
baronet. He loved his second wife pis- 
sionately, and the few months of their union 
sped happily by.’ His death was the result ‘of 
an actident; he only lingered a few hours; 
there was no tinie for his childrén to come to 
him or for him to plead with them on his death- 
bed to. bé kind to his widow. 

She felt it cruelly—the slights heaped on 
her by the young Sir Ira, the insulting pro- 
posal that she should accept a sum of money 
and rid the Grange of her presence. She 
refased, because Sir George’s lasi wish had 
been thaf she should spend her life in the 
home where he had made her so happy, and 
because she longed still that a time might 
come in-which-she.would ba recénciled to her 
husband's family. 

One-of those: first bright. April days Lady 
Vernon sit-in a low chair by the fire, her drees 
a rich black silk}a widow'se4p upon her stiil 
luxuriant hair. Barely thirty-six years had 
paseed-over het brow; and she looked far 
younger’ even than’ her age through the 
delicacy of her complexion and the brilliancy 
of ‘her eyes. 

At hér feet sat; or rather cronched; a young 
girl, barely seventeen; afd’ who at first sight 
look#a more like hér sister than her daughter. 
Dorothea Hardy—calleg’generally Dora’ by her 
mother and Miss Délty by the whole house- 
hold —ha@ inhstited tothe fall that mother’s 
beatity. 

She was a slid, gracefal)} girl, with large, 
dark blué eyes, a complexion of the purest, 
creamiest white, small red aréhed lips, a broad 
opén forehead; framed by masses of hair of the 
trae golden brown that has grown rarer every 
year; her feattires were regalar, and had a 
nameless: stamp of aristocracy that her 
mother’s’ lacked. 

She heeded her beauty little. To Dolly the 
whole world meant her mother, and Lady 
Vernon had just broken to her the news that 
very, very soot she ‘would be left alone. 

‘*Tt can’t be ffue,” moaned thé girl, in 
anguish: ‘“Oh, mother, say itis all a mistake ! 
How can’ you go ‘away, and leave your Dolly; 
who has’no one'in the world but you?” 

She little knew it was the thought of leaving 
her, and leaving her penniless, that was such 
torture to Lady Vernon as almost to have 
hurried on the end, She was dying of con- 
sumption. Tie end was very near; in a brief 
time theré would be n0 one in all the world to 


guard the beautiful child from hatm and 
sorrow, 

“ My darling!” she said, faintly, “ it is quite 
true. I put off telling you as long as I possibly 
could ; I would not shadow your bright face 
too 800n, rte! have sent for Si¥ Ira.” 

Dolly rose, tamped her pretty foot in 
angér. She was no heroine, nothing in the 
world but a tender-héarted girl, who loathed 
evéh the very name of the man who had 
treated her mother with such scorn, 

‘How could you?” she said, ‘He'll bé 
glad — he'll come here exulting over our 
trouble!” 

“I do not think he will do that, I think he 
is a just man, though he has seemed co stern 
to us, I have always felt if I could see him, 
Dolly, he would undefstand things better.” 

‘*Tt will be too late,” sobbed Dolly. ‘ Evén 
if he’s sor¥y hé can’t make up to’ you for his 
cruelty now.” 

“He can more thar make up, Dolly ; he can 
soothe my las} earthly trouble by promising to 
befftiend my child.” 

Dorothea’s blue eyés flashed. 

“ Oh, do not ask him to do that, mother; I 
had rather beg my bread from door to door 
that live on Sir-Ira’s chatity.” 

The mother looked at her and sighed. It 
had cost her somethiig to crave a favour at 
her stepson’s hands ; but how could she leave 
her child alone, dowered as-shs was with this 
fatal béauty, and unconscious of all harm? 

“What would you do, dear?” she asked, 
sadly. ‘ You aré so little, andso young.” 

“T could teach, or theré is Daisy, mamma. 
We haven’t heard from her for years; but I 
am sure she would be true to us. Daisy 
always loved me, mamma.” 

“ Daisy is a great lady now,” sighed poor 
Lady Vernon. ‘ Besides, she may be married, 
and so have it out of her power to help old 
friends, No, Dolly, my darling, I have thought 
of everything, and there is nothing but to 
appeal to Sir Ira,” 

Dorothea pouited. 

‘Mother, darling, I can’t bear to vex you; 
but I don’t like if. I think I shal hate Sir 
Ira and his wife.” 

“T don’t think he has got a wife, Dora,” 

“ Well, his sisters then. There's a picturé 
of Lady Clare in the gallery, and she looks 
horrid.” 

Lady Vernon put out one of her thin hands, 
and smoothed Dorothea’s hair caressingly. 

“You have been very happy here, dear.” 

“ Very, mother,” emphatically. ‘‘ Sir George 
was as good to me as he possibly could be, and 
since he died I have had you all to’ msselt. 
Oh, yes; I have been very happy.” 

‘*Then don’t you think, out of gratitade to 


your stepfather, you owe it to him to bo more | 


charitable in your feelings towards his son.” 

‘“‘Has he been charitable towards ud, 
mother ?” 

‘*Tn word, no—in deéd, yes; Dolly. I believe 
it was in his power to stop the whole of our 
little income.” 

Dorothea pou!éd again. 

‘* Well, I’m sure he’s an old horror.” 

“ He’s only nine-and-twenty, Dolly!” 

“ Twelve years older than I am, and I feel 
venerable sometimes, Why, mother, your 
stepson’s only seven years younger than you}l,” 

Lady Vernon smiled faintly. 

“His father loved him well ; of the three, 
Ira was far the dearest to Sir George.” 

* And you think he will come?” 

7 A strange, wistfal smile crossed the mother’s 
ips: 

“T hope so, Dolly.” 

* You won’t want me to sé6 him, mother? ” 

“ Not if you would rather not.” 

At that very moment Sir Ira Vernon sat 
alone’ in his smoking-room contemplating a 
letter which bore the Ardleigh postmark. 

‘ There’s no oné in the place likely to write 
tome. It can’t be from that woman—lI doubt 
if she can sign her own name, and this is a 
lady’s hand.” 

He toré open the envelope, unfolded the 
letter, and read the few lines it contained :— 








‘* Vernon Grange, 
‘* April 2ud, 1880. 

“Dean Sin Ina,—The doctorg tell me I am 
dying. We have not been friends, you and I, 
but I do not think you will carry your animo- 
sity so far as to refuse to come tome. Ina 
few weeks—it may be a few days—your home 
will be free for ever from my presence; but 
first I beg of you to let nie sée you, anid I do 
not think, for your fathér’s sake, you will 
refuse her who was his much-loved wife. 

‘“BEAtRicE VERNON.” 
_ Sir Ira held the letter in his hand and read 
it again and again, He was very undécided 
as to his line of conduct. Was it a ruse to 
beguile him into intercourse, or was it what it 
professed to be—the dying request of a woman 
he bad wronged in thought aud word. 

“IT datesay it's only a trumped-up pretext 
to get to know me ; perhaps she thinks I’m as 
great a temptation as my dear old father, and 
that she can catch me for her daughter as 
easily as she caught him for herself. I daresay 
that’s pt but still I think I'll go—I’m proof 
against sttch machinations, thank Heaven, 
and, somehow, if my father’s widow is dying I 
shouldn’t care to ieave her last wish un- 
gratified.” 

Ronald Thorne was still his guest. The 
young officer was hopelessly in love with Lady 
Marguerite Yorke, and it seemed clear to every 
one but himself that she returned his affec- 
tion, The pretty romance had cometo a dead- 
lock sincé Ronald wouldn’t propose, from 
scruples of his darling’s wealth, and Lady 
Marguerite, not being oné of the ladies who 
wish to establish women’s rights, declined to 
usurp his prerogative and make thé proposal 
herself, 

‘‘Ronald,” said Sir Ira, a little gravely, 
* shall you mind being here by yourself for a 
day or two? I find I must go out of town on 
business.” 

“Shall I come with you, Ira? You seem 
bothered about sométhing.”’ 

‘*T am bothered. I bave received an urgent 
summons to Vernon Grange. I don’t half like 
going, and yet I can’t reconcile it to my con- 
science to stay away.” 

‘*Shall I go instead of you?” 

‘* I don’t fancy Lady Marguerite would put 
up. with my ‘friendship’ instead of ,yours, 
thank yon, old fellow.” , 

Ronald groaned, 

“T's not much use my secing her; it only 
makes me wretched.” 

“‘ Because you're an idiot.” 

* Thank you,” 

“Well, it’s the trith. Anyoné can se6 you 
have only to propose to be accepted.” 

“T’m not & fortune-hunter,” 

“Hang it, man, you can’t expect her to pro- 
pose to you, can you?” 

‘*T don’t expect anything.” 

‘¢Oheerful! When do you go to Wool- 
wich?” 

‘‘ Next week,” 

“Does she know it?,” 

“ Yes,” aud Ronald sighed. ‘She told me 
she had read it was a thriving town with a 
growing trade, I suppose she had looked it 
up in the Gazetter.” 

“ Which shows her interest.”’ 

“ She said she daresayed I should be very 
happy there, as if I could be happy anywhere 
without her!” 

Ira laid his hand on the young man’s shoul- 
der, 

‘‘ We've been friends, boy aud man, for well- 
nigh twenty years. Ronald, don’t let your 
happiness slip by you just for a scraple.” 

“ But—” 

**Tf she loves you,” returned Ira, ‘do you 
think you’ve any right to let your cursed pride 
blight her life?” 

“Then if you were me you’d——”’ 

“Tf Lloved any woman I should tell her so, 
were she as high above-me as a princess; but I 
never shall love anyone, gentie or simple, 
Ronald. Now, when I come back from the 
Grange I shall expect an invitation to the 
wedding.” 
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He telegraphed to announce his coming, and 
so when he lighted at the Ardleigh station, a 
fly was waiting. Since her husband’s death 
the widow kept'no carriage; the full comple- 
ment of servants were at the Grange, {but 
these were in Sir Ira’s ‘pay. The maid who 
had been engaged on her marriage was my 
lady's only retainer. 
The baronet entered the fly and gave the 
order, ‘‘to the Grange;” then, as he leant 
back in the carriage, he tried hard to prepare 
himself for the interview which lay before 


him. 

+ Hezhad always fancied the ci-devani landlady 
as a red faced, buxom woman ; he had no idea 
of her daughter’s age, but pictured her a 
younger likeness of her mamma, midway be- 
tween twenty and thirty. He felt pretty 
sure that Lady Vernon had sent for him to 
implore his charity for this young woman. 

Had she only said as much in her letter he 
would have felt more kindly disposed towards 
her, as he could then have sent a written pro- 
mise to continue to her the income enjoyed by 
her mother, and he would have been'spared the 
annoyance of this visit. 

The old housekeeper who had been his nurse 
was waiting in the hall. 

‘*Tt is a good sight to see you here at last, 
Sir Ira! You are kindly welcome, sir. How 
are the young ladies ?” 

The stately baronet answered her with 
ready courtesy. Sir Ira always won golden 
opinions from his inferiors. Then there came 
an awkward pause, Upon his former visit, 
when he came to his father’s funeral, the young 
master had laid down one law—the names of 
Lady Vernon.and her daughter were not to be 
mentioned in his presence, Things might be 
different now, but still Mrs. Hill did not feel 
sure. 

Her master himself broached the subject. 

“T have come to see Lady Vernon, Hill. 
Will you ask if she is ready to receive me?” 

“ My lady is quite ready, Sir Ira, and has 
ordered refreshment in the small dining-room, 
in case you had not lunched.”’ 

It was four o'clock, Sir Ira had lunched 
two hours before ; he accepted a glass of wine 
more to detain Hill in conversation than from 
any desire for the stimulant. 

“‘T suppose Lady Vernon is very ill?” 

He knew that Hill was devoted to himself, 
that for his sakeJand his sister's she had bit- 
terly resented their father’s second marriage. 
He therefore expected her to speak coldly and 
disparagingly at least of his father’s widow. 
He never forgot his surprise. Hill’s eyes 
seemed suddenly to burn over with tears, and 
the old woman ‘had to use her handkerchief 
freely before she could answer him. 

‘*She’s dying, Sir Ira,” said the servant, 
gravely, “that’s what itis. I've seen it my- 
self for months, but she was always so bright 
and cheerful, I always fancied she didn’t know 
it. She never got over the master’s death, you 
see, Sir Ira.” 

@ Pleasant news for him, who believed she 
had married his father for love of gain ! 

“I suppose her own family are here, 
Hill?” 

. ‘* There’s no one here but |Mies Dolly, Sir 
ra.” 

*‘Ah! What is Lady Vernon’s illness?” 

** The doctors call it consumption, sir, but 
it seems to me just a fading away.” 

This did not quite agree with Sir Ira’s ideas 
of a buxom widow, but he was still quite un- 
prepared for the style of matron he was to 


meet. 

Hill conducted him with great ceremony up- 
stairs toa door before which velvet curtains 
were closely drawn, and pushing these aside, 
she motioned him to enter. 

Half reluctantly he obeyed her. At first he 
fancied the room was untenanted, then he 
noticed a sofa drawn up to the fire, and 
approaching this he saw a slight, shadowy 
figure advancing to meet him. 

Sir Ira felt as in a dream. {Despite the cruel 
ravages of disease this stranger was still far 
more beautiful than women of whose loveli- 





ness he had heard praise. She was so slight 
and slender that her figure had almost a girl- 
ish grace, but the face had a mother’s tender- 
ness, and there were lines of patient sorrow 
about the mouth. At first sight he imagined 
her to be twenty-five, then, as he observed her 
more closely, he thought she might be thirty. 

‘* It was very kind of you to come,” and his 

stepmother put out her d, 
ir Ira led her back to the sofa, placed her 
gently on it, and covered her with the fur rug 
before he answered,— 

* T am grieved to see you likethis! Believe 
me, until your letter came I had no idea you 
were not in good health.” 

She smiled, and then Sir Ira quite under- 
stood his father’s infatuation. 

** I have known it myself a long time, only I 
would not trouble you until I was quite sure.” 

‘*Are you quite sure now?” inquired the 
baronet, re ** Might not fresh advice and 
change of air do something? I need not tell 
you that——”’ 

She understood the offer he ‘hesitated to 
make, and interrupted him. 

“They could do nothing ; it is like your 
father’s son to think of it, but I want nothing 
for myself at your hands. Before many days 
I shall be with my husband, and you will be 
free to bring home your wife to Vernon 
Grange.” 

‘**T have no wife.” 

‘I know,” she said, faintly; “ and I am very 
sorry. If you had been married you might 
have looked more favourably on my request; 
now I fear you will think it both troublesome 
and irksome.” 

“TI assure you I will do my utmost to grant 
it.” 

“You may have heard that I was a widow 
when your father met me.’’ 

He bowed. 

**T am going to ask your kindness for my 
child,” her voice almost broke. ‘We have not 
been friends, you and I. I know that my 
darling has not the slightest claim upon your 
generosity, but she is so young, and very soon 
she will be left alone, It is amcther pleading 
for her only child, who appeals to you—a 
mother, who was your father’s much-loved 
wife,”’ 

Sir Ira never hesitated. He took the thin, 
white hands and clasped them reverently in 
his. 
*“¢‘ Madame, I have done youacruel injustice, 
I have wronged you harshly in my thoughts, 
but I will right that wrong in my care for your 
child. I promise you that your daughter's 
future shall be my charge; that she shall be 
provided for and guarded from all sorrow as 
carefully as though she were a little sister left 
to my care by my dear father.” 

An almost unearthly brightness came to 
Lady Vernon’s face. 

“T do not ask for that,” she said, faintly. 
“You are a@ young man. It would be hard 
to put such a charge upon you. All I want is 
to know that you will not let my darling suffer 
from poverty, and that you will not make the 
bread of dependence too bitter to her.” 

Sir Ira started, 

“You could think that of me! I have not 
shown you the best side of my character; 
but surely you cannot think me so base as 
that?” 

Lady Vernon hesitated. 

‘*T have spoilt her,” she said, simply. ‘She 
was here when I was a two months’ widow. 
She was all I had in the world, and I could 
not bear to cross her wishes. She is proud 
and wayward sometimes, but her heart is true 
and loving. Young as she is, she is staunch 
and loyal.” 

It never came into Sir Ira’s thoughts that 
this was the description of a beautiful girl, 
not of a little child. Looking at the frail, 
lovely mother, he imagined her daughter to 
be a child—ten years old at the very most. 

‘* I will teach her to love me,” he answered, 
firmly. ‘‘Have no fear, Lady Vernon, your 
daughter shall have a happy home here. It 
is true I have no hope to fill, in ever such a 





®mall degree, your place to her, but all that 
brother could do for sister I will do for her!” 

A long, long silence. 

** You have robbed death of its stings,” said. 
Lady Vernon, softly. ‘' I will tell Dolly of your 
kindness. I hope, oh, I hope, you will not find 
her very wayward.” 

Sir Ira pictured a little passionate child, 
wilful, but loving, cenerous, though wayward. 
He fancied he could get on very well with such 
& creature to pet and care for. 

“Tt is a pretty name,” he said, slowly. 

‘Her real name is Dorothea. I have had 
to a her Dora lately, but Dolly comes more 
readily.” 

“* Shall I see her?” 

ry # sc Restated. 

. ink not,” she said at last. “ She onl 
learned the truth about me yesterday, and it 
has upset her sadly, poor child. I thank you 
from my heart for proposing it, but I think 
your meeting had better wait until——”’ 

He understood her meaning—“ until I am 
no more ’’—and rose to go. 

“TI am very glad I came,” he said, as he 
held her hand in his. “New though it has 
been to find you thus, my visit has contra- 
dicted many of my mistaken fancies.” 

“TI, too, am glad you have been,” she 
answered. ‘You have smoothed my path to 
the grave and eased my heart of a heavy load, 
I shall rest well to-night, Sir Ira, now I know 
that Dolly will have a brother.” 

_The baronet felt a strange mistiness about 
his eyes. He bent over the dying woman and 
pressed his lips to her forehead. Another 
minute and he was walking down the broad 
oaken staircase towards the door, where the 
fly waited to take him back to the station. 

On his lonely journey to London more than 
once he beguiled his leisure by i to fancy 
a child with a face like Lady Vernon’s, and 
wondering how it would feel to have a beautiful 
little girl depending on him for love and 
sympathy, and ca. him “brother” in 
sweet, childish treble, 





OHAPTER III. 


Sim Ina had a strangely sober face when he 
reached his cosy, bachelor chambers. He had 
been engaged to a dinner- that night, but 
he never thought of going from that 
death-bed scene, asit seemed to him. He was 
in no humour for gaiety. 

He was sitting over the fire, smoking, 
wondering a little whether he should have to 
live = a —s e, or if - _— be 
possible for Dolly ‘orm cosy, 
bachelor establishment in + ae hg when the 
door opened briskly, and Ronald Thorne 
Th ffi d 8 

@ young officer put one hand upon Sir 
Tra’s shoulder. There was a glad, bright 
light in his eyes as he cried,— 

“TI took your advice, old fellow, and it was 
the best thing going.” 

“ Then Lady Marguerfte has consented.” 

“Yes!’? Mr. Thorne looked quite hot. ‘‘I 
told her I didn’t care a pin about the money. 
We'd give itall to a charity if sheliked, but she 
said she thought she'd ra‘ we kept it.” 

“ Sensible woman!” 

“She isn’t a woman!” indignantly. ‘ She 
is barely twenty !’’ 

Ira looked looked at him half-sadly. 

“You've taken the disease, Ronald, 
evidently. I wonder what it feels like to be. 
thoroughly in love as you are?” 

“ Haven't you ever tried?” 

The baronet shook his head. ' 

“I’ve flirted with plenty of women. I’ve. 
even seriously liked a few, but I never yet 
saw @ girl with whom I should care to pass. 
my life. I never looked into a woman’s face 


and coveted it for the ornament of my home !’” 
Ronald stared. 
“Tt's very odd.” 
‘* T suppose 80.” 
“ You’re one of the richest men about town. 
Surely it’s your duty to find a wife.” 
“T’m going to have a daughter instead.” 
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“ What on earth do you mean?”’ 
Ira grew grave. 

‘“‘T went to the Grangeto-day. Ronald, I 
never had such a shock,” 

‘* Was your stepmother worse than you ex- 
pected. I can hardly believe that, for you 
certainly had no roge-coloured ideal of her.” 

“She was an angel,’ said Sir Ira, slowly. 
**One of the loveliest women I ever saw; a 
lady in thought and word. Justthink how I 
have treated her, Ronald !” 

* Well, you can change now.” 

‘*Not toher! She is dying.” 

‘© Why did she send for you?”’ 

“To ask my protection for her little girl, 
soon to be motherless.”’ 

*‘ And you replied -——” 

“I promised to care for the child as though 
I were her brother. I don’t dislike the idea. 
I always had a fancy for children.” 

‘*How old is she?’’ 

“I’ve no idea. The mother looked almost 
@ girl herself. Poor little thing. I mean to 
be very good to her.” 

Ronald looked perplexed. 

** You'll have to send her to school !”’ 

‘‘T shall not! I shall keep her with me, 
— buy her sixpennyworth of sweets every 

ay ! ” 

“But you can’t, unless you encumber 
yourself with a governess! A bachelor can’t 
bring up agirl! Besides, she’s no relation to 
you! Anyone would think you meant to 
marry her! No Ira, you’ll have to send your 
protégée to school, or get Lady Clare to take 
pity on her!” 

** Isobel hates children !” 

“ That's unwomanly! " 

“I know, but it’s a fact, Besides, she re- 
sented my father’s marriage too bitterly to be 
good to this poor littleorphan. Well, we won’t 
discuss my adopted daughter. Tell me your 
own plans, Ronald. I suppose you’ve made 
some?” 

‘*We are going to be married in July, be- 
cause Marguerite thinks Woolwich would be 
nice in summer.” 

‘** Bat you can’t live at Woolwich!” 

“ Wecan!” 

** Bat you'll be richer than your General. I 
made sure you’d sell out!” 

**T shall not do anything of the sort! I told 
Marguerite that, and she quite agrees with me. 
She says she hates men with nothing to do.” 

“Well, you'll be considered most eccen- 
tric!” 

‘I expect we can stand that!” 

Sir Ira went to bed soon after this, and his 
jiast waking thoughts were of Lady Vernon 
and her daughter. He was certainly not best 
pleased the next morning to receive a letter 
from his sister, Lady Clare, fall of cruel 
speeches about their stepmother. He quite 
forgot that two days ago he would fully have 
shared Isobel’s sentiments. 

‘*T hear,” wrote that august matron, ‘' that 
‘that woman’ is really ill, or that there isa 
fair hope that ere long you may be master of 
your own house, I write to caution you, dear 
ira (knowing your Qaixotically generous dis- 
position), against weakly yielding to any ap- 
peals made to you by the usurper. She was 
penniless when our father married her, and 
she is sure to want to saddle our family with 
the support of her low-born child. I imagine 
she knows my sentiments too well to write to 
me, butI quite expect you will receive a letter 
of artful entreaty. 

“ Once for all, les me caution you to be firm ; 
my father's step-daughter has no claim what- 
everon you. Let her keep herself, or be placed 
in some charitable asylam, but don't give her 
any encouragement to claim kindred with us.’’ 

The rest of the lester was on other topics, 
‘but Ira was fairly eroaaerees He lighted a 
candle and burnt the offending} pages before he 
joined Ronald at breakfast, and even then his 
brow was so cloudy that the young officer 
roused himself from his dreams of Marguerite 
to inquire if anything was amiss. 

‘* Nothing,” said the baronet, sharply’; ‘‘ only 
my sister has {written me a letter which 





makes me doubt whether her heart is com- 
posed of the usual ingredients or the nether 
millstone.” 

vf thought you and Lady Clare agreed so 
we ” 

‘We do, I don’t suppose any brother and 
sisters were ever more united than we three; 
only it occurs to me sometimes that Lucy and 
Isobel were born without feelings.” 

“Sir Thomas would not say so!” 

“Sir Thomas is an idiot! He’s just double 
his wife’s age, and he worships her. I don’t 
suppose he’s the slightest idea Isobel took him 
because he chanced to be the richest man who 
proposed to her.” 

‘* Aren’t you rather hard on her ?” 

‘TT don’t think so!” 

He sat down, later on, and wrote to his 
sister. Some nameless reserve made him 
ignore one chief point in her letter. He told 
told her he had seen Lady Vernon, and there 
was no doubt her days were numbered; but of 
her petition to him, and his answer to it, he 
said nothing, 

He enjoyed very littleof Ronald’s company 
in the days that followed ; the young officer 
spent every possible moment with his fiancée ; 
and when she was invisible ke devoted his 
time to house-hunting at Woolwich. 

Lady Marguerite Yorke’s guardian had 
completely acquiesced in the fate she had 
chosen for herself. He had wanted her to marry 
a title, bat he had come to have such strong 
doubts of her ever marrying anyone that he was 
quite willing to give her to this well-born 
young officer without farther difficulty. 

So that for once the course of true love ran 
smoothly. Ronald and Marguerite had met 
with little to trouble them in their courtship. 
They both love each other devotedly ; neither 
had any very near relations to criticize their 
desire, and so their lot bid fair to be a very 
bright one. 

The wedding was to be the very first week 
in Jaly. An exacting country would probably 
afford Ronald a fortnight’s leave of absence, 
which the young couple would spend at the 
bride’s country seat; then they would return to 
Woolwich, and Mr. Thorne would again take 
up his military duties. 

“I’m afraid you'll be dull while I’m away,” 
he said fondly to Marguerite; “you'll have 
to get all your friends to come and see you.” 

‘*They wouldn’t make up to me for losing 
you,” she whispered; ‘‘but, Ronald, I have 
two friends I want you very much to know. 
They were very very good to me when I was 
achild ; indeed, one of them saved my life. So 
you won’t mind if they are poor, and a wee 
bit shabby.” 

“T’ll welcome them if they come in rags, 
pet; but who are they?” 

‘* My old governess and her daughter! You 
can’t think how good Mrs. Hardy was to me, 
or how she put up with all my whims. We 
weren’t so very rich ourselves then, I was 
plain Miss Yorke, not Lady Marguerite. My 
mother was dead, and my father was glad to 
place me with a lady who would keep me 
from year’s end to year’s end, and never ex- 
pect me to go away for the holidays.” 

‘© Poor little Marguerite!” 

* Oh, no, I was not! They were so good to me 
Mrs. Hardy was just like a mother, and I 
loved her little girl as though she had been 
my sister. I was with them ten years.” 

“Ten years!” 

“It almost broke my heart when papa took 
me away and made me live witha prim old 
cousin of his—you see I was Lady Mar- 
guerite then—and so he supposed dear Mrs. 
Hardy was not good enough, though he had 
been glad enough to leave me there before. I 
suppose I had a horrid temper, Ronald! I 
sulked and stormed by tarns, to make my new 
guardian let me go back to my dear old 
governess.” 

“ And wouldn’t she!” 

* No ; and, worse than that, she ascribed all 
my faults to Mrs. Hardy’s influence, and she 
got papa’s leavato break off the correspondence. 
For two years I was so closely watehell I had 





no chance of writing. When I could take the 
aw into my own hands my letter came back 
to me endorsed. ‘* Gone away, left no address.” 

Her voice almost broke. Ronald understood 
that she had loved these friends of her child- 
hood very dearly, and that there had been 
little sympathy or affection between her ard 
the noble earl who, two years ago, had died, 
leaving her an orphan, 

‘“* We'll find them, never fear,” said Ronald, 
confidently. ‘‘When we are married, my 
darling, we'll look for them together, and they 
shall come and stay with us as long as you like.” 

She rewarded him with a bright smile. 

‘* That is just like you, Ronald—who is your 
favourite friend?” 

“Tra Vernon!” 

“ Well, he’s dreadfully stately and solemn, 
but I'll try and like him, for your sake.” 

Ronald professed a proper amount of 
gratitude, and would have passed on the pro- 
mise to the person it more immediately con- 
cerned, but that when he returned home he 
found Sir Ira had started for Blankshire, 


(To be continued.) 








Lorp Riron’s position towards the European 
community in India, thanks to the Ibert Bill, 
according to the native opinion, is curiously 
defined by a story going the round of ‘the 
Calcutta bazaars—so the Englishman tells us. 
“Things look very bad here now. The Sahibs 
have put the Lord Sahib out of caste, and will 
not eat with him. When the Lord Sahib 
discovered this, he was much grieved, and 
sent for the Maharanee’s son, hoping that he 
would be able to put him into caste again. 
But when the Rajkumar came down, and 
found that he had been brought into com- 
munication with an outcasted man, he was 
greatly enraged, and went of to Meerut in 
anger.” 


Rovcn Woornc.—Sometimes a rough tyran- 
nical wooer will carry the day when more 
softly. spoken lovers have failed. Those who 
have read George Eliot’s ‘Felix Holt,” will 
remember how Felix, though himself a rough, 
uupolished workman, gained the love of a 
refined and delicately reared young lady, not 
by flattering, or even attempting to please and 
gratify her, but by chiding, depreciating, and 
almost despising her because she read Byron, 
and knew nothing of the heavy mental pabulum 
on which he himself was wont to feed. She 
at first was dreadfully vexed and offended; 
bat by-and-by she came to believe that Felix 
had a grand moral idea, beside which her own 
was frivolous and insignificant ; and striving to 
emulate his exalted motives and views of life, 
she made him her beau ideal, with, of course, 
the usual result. In theory, or in a novel, this 
is no doubt all very fine; this mode of pro- 
cedure would be in most cases, to say the least, 
decidedly risky, and would very probably end 
disastrously. It is always safer to risk a little 
flattery. Neither a very long or very short 
period of courtship is advisable; it is desir- 
able to hit the happy medium. Marrying in 
haste is certainly worse than a too protracted 
courtship ; though the latter has its dangers, 
too, for something may occur at any time to 
break off the affair altogether, and prevent 
what might have been ahappy union. Itmay 
always be concluded there is something wrong 
if Matilda is obliged to say to her Theodore, 
“Don’t sit so far away from me, dear, and turn 
your back on me s0; people will think we’re 
married,” A friend of Robert Hall, the famous 
English preacher, once asked him regarding a 
lady of their acquaintance, ‘* Will she make a 
good wifeforme?” ‘ Well,’ replied Mr. Hall, 
**T can hardly say—I never lived with her!” 
Here Mr. Hall touched the real test of happi- 
ness in married life. It is one thing to see 
ladies on ‘‘dress’’ occasions and when every 
effort is being made to please them ; itis quite 
another thing to see them amid the varied and 
ag conflicting circumstances of household 

8. 
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WHICH WAS THE HEIRESS ? 
—+>—- 
CHAPTER I. 


Atoxa the rugyed, pictaresque banks of one 
of the most famous of Scotland's rivers the 
sun was setting in a blaze of glory, bidding a 
fond farewell to the narrow valley lying below 


with cynical eyes. 


| the young.man, following the tall, slight figure 
| “Yes, but the face of a child, I. marked 


|.her closely to-day. §he seemed not more 


| than fifteen, and has a childish prettiness. 

The eyes especially were very frank and 
winning.” 

The girlish sabject of their .remarks had 

| Stopped quite still atthe beginning of. their talk, 


in a rocky gorge, through whose winding way | 88 if to take breath, and stood leaning lightly 


the Pee as river foamed along like.a.sileer 
thread.= Those who are familiar with the 
grand and majestic scenery of the Highlands 
of Scotland will readily recall the dangerous 
beauty of that wild, strange river. It rushes 
on over its broken, rocky bed, now low and 
silvery in the summer droughts, with innumer- 
able falls of silver-white spray, anon dark and 
threatening when the mountain rains pour 
their cascades into its bosom, but ever and 
always, in storm or calm, weird and dangerous, 
yet.terribly beantuful. 

On the banks of this far-famed river a party 
of sight-seers were gathered on the evening of 
which I write. They had chosen a very pictur- 
esque point for their observations. A narrow, 
serpentine line of shining railway ran along 
the only level ground, the lofty frowning banks 
rising in a aheer, precipitous wall on one side, 
on the other making an abrupt descent. Here, 
too, the bed of the stream, broke up into a series 
of deep and beautiful falls, whose abundant 
epeay Feiiected the brilliant lights of sunset in 
rainbow hues of indescribable .. Natare 
Was wearing robes of autumn liyery—scarlet, 
and gold, and sober brown—against the grace- 
ful background of the white cliffs,,and the soft 
sounds of September filled the air with a 
pleasant murmur—the rustle of falling leaves, 
the whirr of the startled pheagsant’s wing,the 
plaintive ‘‘tu-whit” of the .partridge, the 
scream of the hawk wheeling homeward 
through the blue air to his nest,in.the .in- 
accessible mountain eyrie, the yesper hymns 
of the wild birds—all these sounds blended 
faintly with the continuous thunder of the falls, 
and the gay toves of the pleasure-seekers 
sounded almost discordant there, for nature's 
mytiad voices are softer and more soothing 
than, these of.the human. 

But,women, as a rule, love the sound of their 
own yoices more than the whisper of leafy 
woods and falling waters, and the majority of 
the aight-seors were women—young and pretty 
ones, too—who were sentimentalizing and 
flirting with the several specimens of the genus 
maaculine there present. 

There were two, however, from among the 
number of the sterner sex who sat apart from 
the crowd with the air of strangers. They did 
not helong.to the party, and had not the ready 
tact with which ordinary tourists in their 
place would have ingratiated themselves with 
these days’ companions in pleasure. On the 
contrary, these two men were distinguished by 
a certain air of cold reserve and hauteur for 
whose possession one nation alone is proverbial, 
and which stamped their nationality at once 
as Evglishmen. Such indeed they were—men 
of birth and fortune. 

‘* Look, Arthur, there is a heroine for you ! ” 
said the elder of the gentlemen, glancing up at 
the slim, dark figure of a young girl, who was 
climbing slowly the -precipitons face of the 
bank above them by means of the rough foot- 
hold afforded by jutting stones and hardy 
shrubs rooted in clefts of the rocks. ‘That 
steep ascent requires a steady nerve and prac- 
tised eye. Is she not brave?” 

‘Say zather foolhardy and daring!” ex- 
claimed his companion, in tones of extreme 
disapprobation. “A single misstep, a moment’s 
dizzy whirl of the head, and she must inevit- 
ably be hurled upon those stones beneath to 
cerfain destruction. I have no patience with 
these. highland women. ‘They geem to have a 
mania for unsexing themselyes in one mad 
exploit or another.”’ 

** Youare toosevere for the occasion, mon ami. 
You talk of women ; this is but a girl’s freak 
the frolicsome escapade of a child.” 

‘#16 is the statare of a woman,” answered 


| against the swaying trunk of .a slender tree 
above them, gazing .carelessly down.at the 
speakers. If they had been beside her they 
must have seen that. a deep flush had.coloured 
her cheek, aud a gleam of ecornful amusement 
leaped into her bright, dark.eyes. Dhe young 
man answered eee 

“ The eyes were much too large for-her face, 
and the exion.too dusky .for beauty. 
Judging from her olive. tint,.her -long, .black 
hair, and gazelle-like agility, she. might be. the 
descendant of, some Spanish gitana.’ 

‘* Hush, Arthur; 1 am afraid she:has heard 
you. This fine, rare mountain air .canries 
sounds a long distance.” 

Arthur Delamere looked.ap quickly, and 
met the girl’s gazefall. Even atthat distance 
he could see in the large, dark eyes.the quick 
blaze of scorn and contempt with which ahe 
had heard his words. Butin aninstant her 
face turned coldly away, and.the,emall head 
crested itself on the slender meck with a 
geature of digdain. ‘ 

“ Prond blood spoke in that haughty move- 


ment,” said the elder man, smiling. “Xou 
have awakened her.resentment.”’ 
“ Doubsless she will find means to avenge 


hareest-swensaen. elena Fad his rae : 
answered car Y» 83 he rose , steppe 
across for a.nearer view of ae ents He pea] 
a handsome youvg w of twenty-six, .an 
excusable, perhaps, for his.caustic ill humour 
at venturesome climbers, for his left arm was 
worn in a sling, the result.of his own regkless 
experiments in the same line several weeks 
previously. He. bad broken |his.arm, and 
narrowly.escaped venesen aie neck by falling 
over the face .of a steep , and. his conse- 
quent confinement for many days at a.stupid 
little railway station had somewhat soured 
the milk of .human .kindaess in his manly 
breast. 

He stood carelessly now, leaning on.bis.cane, 
listening with a.somewhat eupercilions. air to 
the idle.talk of the groups about the-falls, and 
noting with some admiration the beauty of the 
. girl who,sat.near him, whose large blue eyes 
turned now.and then with a-half-coquettish 
air from the face,of her mauly companion to 
meet the gaze of the handsome stranger. 

‘* Miss Rainsforth,” exclaimed,the fair girl's 
companion. ‘ Do lookat yoursister! She.is 
in a most dangerous. position! _Hiad,you not 
better.call her down ?” 

The Englishman started and bent a keen 
glance on Miss Rainsforth's face as.she looked 
upward. 

@moment. her answering words floated 
clearly up .to. where he stood, .as.ber cam- 
anion’s had done a moment before. f 

“ There is no.needforarprehension. Diana 
is very sure-footed, and would. only laugh at 
the idea of danger. She does not-know the 
meaning of fear,” 

“So they are sisters!” commented Arthur 
Delamere. “Yet how.very unlike in. appear- 
ance. But Rainsforth—that isthe name of 
the very man I amseeking! I must, inquire 
whether these.two girls are of that particular 
family.” 

He stood. still, however, 9 moment, wanwill- 
ing to intrude on the animated conversation 
of the couple, and then suddenly. remember- 
ing that .he was standing rather rudely within 
ear-shot of their talk,be turned and walked np 
the railway a short distance above the falls, 
knitting his brows in deep, absorbing-thought. 

Stopping again to look at the riverhis at- 
tention . was .attracted by .the pjoturesque 

arance of a great grey stone boulder 
rising several feet out of the riyer midway the 





stream. 


——_. 


The water was very low now, and a serie 
of low, irregular stones formed a kind of rude, 
natural bridge across to the boulder. 

Obeying an idle impulse, the young manu 
descended the bank, and lightly steppiug across 
the stones, climbed to the top of the great 
boulder and seated himself ‘thereon. hus 
isolated from the world on-his lovely rock, 
with the shsllow water lapping-the stones at 
his feet, be relapsed into his. musing mood, 
seemingly forgetfal of everything around him. 

How long he sat, with the soft. murmuring 
of woods and waves in his-ears-he never knew, 
but suddenly there oame.an-awfal sound close 
about him—a sound more fearful than the 
thunder-peal, blood-curdling as ihe noire of 
battle. It was “ the rush of menywwaters ! ” 

‘The river had risen with the rapidity and 
suddenness so fearfully common to mountain 
streams, and was now pouring a-great, noisy 
volume of several feet of muddy water all 
around bis lonely eyrie, not balf-a-foot. from 
‘the level of the rock. Brave man -though he 
was, Arthur Delamere sprang to bis feet with 
an involantary cry of sarprise and borror, and 
surveyed his situation—a situation.oalculated 
to strike terror to the bravest heart,for death 
seemed to stare him in the-face, 


Midway the d roys river, on the;lonely 
boulder that had saiiealy become tiny island 
sarround<d by a wild, swift, torrent of water, 
his only hope of eacape was to swim hack,to 
the shore where he had left his friend and the 
gay pleasure-seekers. He was an expert.ewim- 
mer, yet the bravest would have, hesitated 
before pluvging.into .that rapid flood that 
hurried on to the,fatal cascades, great. black 
stumps of trees, together with all the debris 
gathered from the shores that it had begun to 
overflow. Delamere’s proud lips whitened.as 
his glance. came back from that swift flood and 
fell on. the useless arm ,that,.splintered and 
bandaged, hung-in its sling across his breast. 

“ It is quite impossible for me to, attempt to 
swim it—like this,” he raid, in unconscious 
soliloquy. “I conld make no headway in.guch 
a flood,.and should either be killed by,one of 
those trees in the river, or husried over the 
fatal falls. Neither alsenpapiveris pigagant to 
contemplate. “There seems bat one:chance for 
my. life—the, slim chance thet, the, water. will 
rise no bigher. and that I can my present 
position of safety until the tide falls again,” 

‘How very -hopeless was that last hance 
Delamere had no idea. Heavy rains in the 
mountains above,.and east of that point, had 
swollen all the mountain rivulets into terrific 

roportions, and they were. momentarily pour- 
Hing their increased bulk into, the.river,, and 
awelling its dangerous flood. He to 
unders the fatility.of his hope, as. a.great 
waye, with a huge branes ae pa acne. 
e splashing up and w feet, while 
the branch, striking the bo’ peer RAN & haa 
thud, reare erously upward for a momen 
as if it sade fet him from his desperate 
refuge, then, fortunately falling ada 
tinued its interrupted couree to, the lla. 

But what of Arthur Delamere’s friend, and 
the.gay party.on.the shore? 

Sntpecigpamnaneeataonan cad 
Aerror .at st appearance of danger, 
were now in safety,.watching the-flood in-the 
-river below in the rapt fascination a -great 
rising of water exerts.ever every one. Even 
“the elderly Sir Harold Meredith had -totally 
forgotten his missing friend inthe all-absovbing 
interest of the moment, 

Invelantarily Arshur Delamere’s ‘lifted 
-to the cliff-where Diana Rainsforth leaned 
on the swaying tree and watched -the scene 
with eager, kindling dark eyes. In that same 
‘moment her quick glance, ta! in every object 
at once, saw and com like a flash of 
dightning the imminent peril of the young 
‘Englishman. He saw her lear im- 
petuously, ‘heard her voice ringing down to the 

below, h her were inaudible 
in the noise around him. The. next instant 


she was swiftly, recklessly Wosestising the 
bank, while a dozen pair of eyes turned toward 
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in horror,.and the shricks, of frightened 
omen, rose.in concert above the waves. 

“You will have to .swim for your life, 
Arthur,” shouted Sir Harold, running down 
the railway, and sending his voice ringing 
frantically over,the.water. ‘That is your ovly 
chance.” 

Diana Rainsforth’s light feet had. pattered. 
all the way behind the speaker, and she stood 
still a moment,watching Arthur Delamere as 
he slowly and.painfully divested his arm of 
the sling, removed his coat and yest, and pre- 
pared to follow hisfriend’s advice. His face 
was pale, and his lips set firmly, but there was 
no sign of fear in his brave bearing, and 
Diana watched him .curiously, saw him 
making ready for that fatal plunge so camly 
that.her childish .heart .gwelled with admi- 
ration. Ashe leaned forward for,the desper- 
ate.effort she hastily pulled.the light veil from 
her hat, and waved it toward him. 

“Don’t dare,to try it!” she screamed.acro:s 
the waves. ‘‘ You will be swept over the falls! 
Stay where you are until help comes.” 

The eo gitlish voice had the tone of 
command, Inyolantarily Arthur Delamere 
obeyed it, stepping ickly back and waiting 
her, will while the wild waters,began to break 
over the rocks, splashing him from head to 
foot.in their cold, blinding spray, andthe last 
pap of. sunsef glimmered faintly, then faded 
out. 


CHAPTER II. 
TuEz, whole party, had eup by that time, 
the, women. une a thelr handkerchiefs, 
the men wild.eyed and “ion Tt.was awful 





to see a be w-ereature wait- 


ing for dea a thole ade t.while they stood 
idle and powerless fo help fim 

Jelamere watched the group with his grave, 
troubled eyes and saw Diana talking earnestly 
to these men, arguing and pleading it seemed 
from her manner, while they sorrowfully 
shook their heads. Stalwart, brave men they 
were, too, buf life was sweet to them, and they 
could not be tempted to risk it idly on £0 for- 
lorn..a -hope. Now and then their .words, 
spoken in Miah itched tones of excitement, 
echoed across. his strained hearing. 

* Not n beat th, pines qoiler, Miss Diana,” he 
heard in broken fragments of sentences that 
reached him. .“If there were—could not live 
in such a current—remember the debris from 
the shoreg—the falls so near—utterly im- 
posseble |”? ; 

“But we haye horses—ford the river!” 


echged the girl’s high-pitched soprano. 
ae Betas ae ‘a nother yoice, and 
Digna turned off impatiently at that, and ran 


down fo where the horses of the party were 
tethered some distance back on the narrow 
road winding raggedly up the mountain, 
Presently she came tearing back, mounted on 
a beautifol black horse, strong, superb, and 
spirited from its flashing eyes, haughty head, 
and tossing black _mane, to the slender hoof 


Phe, 


that seemed to spurn the.gronnd. Her sister 


started forward in terror. — 

“Diana, you shall not. Rayenshoof cannot 
ford Vy a 

‘*He can swim it, then! ” said the girl, witha 
wild denast la gh. “Get gut Kage way, 
Grace! “Do, jou ink I will stand still and 
see a human eing  Pstish in my sight.” 

‘Diana, you will be drowned! You shall 
not go. Listen to me, Diana, Oh, somebody 
stop her, please/” cried the beauty, turning 
her saray, implorin 6 8 On Ay q men tees 
er as Diana ently ur, er frighten: 
and Calasianl sitet irked the bank. rey 

Two men sprang forward and resolutely 
caught at her bridle-rein as she urged the 
trem sporting Revenshoot forward, 
but they Gerained wer but a moment, for 
Diana's ° fi a faing whi, carried tightly 
in her clenched hand, was lifted . bigkly on 

venshoof, shine iim plunge madly forward 
down the steep ingline and into the surgin 
water, followed by ¢h 
lamentations fromthe shore. Even the horse, 












| moment, oyer-Rayenshoof’s head. 





e chorus of shrieks and. 





strong and brave as he was, recoiled with a 
whinny of terror as the cold waves rushed 
over his flanks; but, ‘Courage, my Ravens- 
hoof,’’ she whispered, fondly, andin a moment 
more he was struggling bravely forward, urged 
by the caressing tone of the mistress at whose 
least whisper he had dared many another 
threatening danger. 

Into Arthur Delamere’s soul’ a blind horror 
was creeping, as he watched the heroic girl, 
whom he had go pitilessly derided scarcely an 
hour ago, 3 

“Gc back!" he shouted, hoarsely, as he 
found his voice, ‘* Go back, for Heaven’s sake !’” 
but she did not heed the wild expostulations 
he burled towards her, nor the frenzied entrea- 
ties that followed from the ehore, but still 
pressed forward in the fast-coming. twilight 
that added its terrors to the dreadful scene, 

Every nerve was strained to its utmost 
tension, and she made a picture of heroic 
bravery never to be forgotten by .thore who 
witnessed the sight. 

Her long, dark hair, broken loose from con- 
finement, flowed down her ghoulder, wet and 
heavy withthe river spray ;.her great black 
eyes shone cut of her small, pale face like stars. 
Her lithe little form saf in the saddle erect as 
a statue, while she guided the plunging animal 
through the waves, that grew deeper and 
deeper, until they rushed up to her shoulders, 
closing for one awful, never,to-be-forgotten 
The next 
moment, with a wild snort, the frightened 


animal reared upward, shook the water from: 


his mane, and, urged by her voice and hand, 
began to,swim for his life. 

-Breathlestly Delamere watched her from 
his dangerous eyzie ; breathlessly the group on 
the site noted her progress. Once there 
came an awful moment, when the women hid 
jheir faces and screamed, the men shuddered, 
and Delamere groaned in anguish. Three or 
four heavy boyghs, drifting together down the 
river, headed directly toward. her; but just 
before they reached her a seething whirlpool 
over a hidden rock changed the course of 
three. e fourth one reared straight up- 
ward an.instant, and, in falling, would have 
struck her horse’s flank, but that Diana turned 
in her saddle, and with a dexterous moyement 
of her hand turned the threatening branch 
agide, saving herself and Ravenshoof by that 
energetic movement, 


A proud and ringing cheer went up from the 
en who watched her from the shore. They 
had been too prudent to risk almost certain 


death for an utter stranger, but they conld see 
and acknowledge a heroism that shamed their 
cowardice, while if roused admiration to the 
highest pitch, But, undaunted by their praice 
or blame, Diana persevered until she reached 
the boulder. : 

She was_not a,minute too goon. Already it 
was submerged beneath the water, and great 
waves were breaking over it, threatening every 
instant.to tear Delamere from the rough pro- 
jection to, which he oluag with the desperation 


of despair. She ehepked her panting eteed, and 
spoke quickly and coolly : 


“ Spring on, the back of Rayenshoof, put your 
arms,around me to steady yourgelf, and say a 
prayer for two souls in deadly peril, sir!” 

e looked up, and in the wild waste of 
waters their glances met. A mocking light 
shone in her eyes, a jeering spirit, half elfish, 
half childish, an odd, inexplicable smile curled 
the corners of her thin, red. lips. 

He shook his head in silence, and instantly a 
softer, gentler light flashed into her eyes. 

“You are too proud:to.awe your safety to a 
girl, perhaps,” she yentured, as she saw that he 
TE E cmesd ennagh 0 ake.x 

“T am ward eno o make your 
ay pene ty,” 4 angwered. “It 


an. 
eid be the certain / a of both if I took you 


at your word. Your horse could not carry 
double,” 


ee A oe ET cxery three, if necessary. 
He is oth, 


ih strong and braye. Try him, sir. 
t.is your one chance of life!” she urged, keep 


_grew a shade 


thing.” 





ing her seat with difficulty, as she held the 
plunging, frightened horse, 

His one chance of life! The words touched 
a chord that sent a swift thought flying 
across the sea to a fond heart that would break 
if he should perish here. ‘His face softened 
strangely and sweetly. 

“He is thinking of his mother or his sweet- 
heart,’”’ thought the child-woman, noting that 
softened look, and she added, aloud: “If there 
is anybody that would grieve over your death, 
sir, you had better lei my Ravenshoof save 

ou,” 

“Thanks!” he answered, and, a moment 
later, had made the transit to Ravenshcof's 
back, and putting his arm round the waist of 
the brave littie girl, sat erect and still while 
she headed for their return, and once more a 
great, triumphant, uproarious cheer aroce from 
the watchers on the shore. 

Diana’s lip only curled in scorn at the 
demonstration, and Ravensheof snorted in 
terror. He. was almost maddened with fear 
already at the great black stumps rolling 
around him, and his slendcr.ears were strained 
backward, and his large eyes glared glassily, 
as he breasted.the raging flood with his double 
burden. But Diana’s voice and touch soon 
soothed the terrified creature into comparative 
calmness, and swimming strongly and fiercely 
against the swift tide that. tried its utmost to 
sweep them over the fatal falls, the shore was 
reached at last; and a dozen.pairs of hands 
were waiting to lift,the heroic girl from her 
saddle and lead her up the bank, where she 
shook herself free from them all, and ran to lay 
her face against Ravenshoof's neck, who, poor 
fellow! was shaking the water from his glossy 
black coat impatiently, -but. stood still and 
uttered a.whinny of loving greeting, as the 

ntle band of his mistress smoothed his thick 

lack mane. , 

* Diana!” exclaimed her sister, approaching 
hastily; ‘‘ you are as white.as death—you are 
going to faint! ”’ 

Diana’s dark eyes, that had suddenly closed, 
opened hastily again, and she tried to lift her 
left hand, that hung limp.and helpless. by her 
side. 

‘No,’ she answered; “Iam not faint; but 
my hand.pains me. It was sprained by the 
bough that struck mein the. water. . Will.some 
one lead Ravenshoof away?” and. they saw 
that her lip quivered a litgle, and her cheek 
whiter. . 

“I owe you my life,” said Delamere, ap- 
proaching, in his dripping .garments, and 
standing before her with bowed, head, as before 
a queen. ‘It was a heroic deed !” ; 

“Tt was nothing,” she answered, turning 
from him coldly. ‘‘I am not afraid of any- 


nt you will suffer me to thank you ?” he 
urged, following her, as she walked away as if 
she did not desire his company. 

“You owe me no thanks,” she answered ; 
and Miss Rainsforth, listening curiously, heard 
her add, in a meaning tone, and with a bitter 
little laugh: “I. was only paying a debt. of 
honour. Jt was my revenge !” 


CHAPTER TIII. 

“Oz, dear, if I only had not spraiged my 
wrist! I. feel like a my ite birdin a cage!’ 
exclaimed Diana, impatiently, as shepaced up 
at the Jong, terrace of her mountain 

e. . . 
oa was the morning after the great rise in 
the river, and Diana’s sprained, aching wrist 
was goading her almost past endurance. 

Young, spirited, full of bounding vitality, 
she had scarcely ever known an ache or pain, 
and it was very hard to be deprived of her 
liberty on this partionlar morning, when she 
was longing to spring on Rayenshoot’s back 
and aie down the mountain to view the 
river, ‘which, rumour said, had risen steadily 
through the night, overflowing its banks in 
many places, an causing terrible devastation 
andruin. But the feverish state of her wrist 


and arm bad incurred the doctor's dictum of 
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confinement to the house, whereat Diana 
chafed and fretted like some wild caged 
creature. 

Her sister Grace, sitting near, and looking ex- 
tremely pretty in a light, blue morning dress, 
with a rose in her fair hair, looked up from 
her gracefal embroidery at the impatient 
speaker. 

“ Serves you.right! ” said she, coolly. ‘A 
—— foolish, unlady-like escapade I never be- 

e ! ” 

Diana turned on her half angrily. 

“ Would you have had the man to drown?” 
said she, 

“I had no objection—he was a total 
stranger,” said Miss Raiusforth, indifferently. 
“ Besides, he showed no more sanity in getting 
into the difficulty than you showed in getting 
him out of it.” 


‘* Which, being interpreted, means that we 
both were a pair of lunatics,” commented 
Diana, as she stopped in her rapid walk, and 
looked out through the grove of trees that 
stood round about the house, like sentinels of 
the forest. 

Without pausing for Grace's reply, she con- 
tinued, abruptly : 

‘*Well, here comes my partner in the loss of 
reason. You can air your opinions for bis 
benefit as well as mine.” 

Miss Rainsforth started forward in a hurry, 
then went back to her gracefal pose in the low 
easychair. Herquick glancehad shown her the 
two Englishmen riding up to the house under 
the guidance of a small urchin. 

Her eyes turned to Diana, sweeping her 
comprehensively from head to foot. 

“ And you are a fright, as usual,” said she. 

“More frightful than usual,’’ answered 
Diana, shedding back the dishevelled locks from 
her brow with one small, brown hand. ‘It 
isn’t so easy to make a toilet with one’s left 
handinasling! You might have helped me, 
Grace! I have helped yo2 often enough.” 

“ T had enough to do to dress myself,’’ said 
the sister, carelessly, as she rose and glided 
forward to receive the two gentlemen, who had 
dismounted, and were approaching the house. 

Her smile was dazzling, her voice full of 
sweet solicitude, as she inquired after Mr 
Delamere’s health. 

‘-I hope your wetting in the river did not 
make you ill, sir?” 

Mr. Delamere smiled down at the fair, girl- 
ish face, and assured her that he had suffered 
no inconvenience from that source. 


“ And your poor arm?” 

The blue eyes looked shyly up, as if depre- 
cating her own gentle anxiety; their sweet 
solicitude deepening as he answered that his 
arm had sustained some injury, and the 
surgeon had found it necessary to reset it that 
morning. 

He then hastened to present his friend, Sir 
Harold Meredith, to herself and Diana, who 
had been hanging back, with a somewhat cold 
and indifferent air, She rallied, however, at 
Grace’s sidelook of displeasure, and, coming 
forward, allowed the visitors to shake the 
slim tips of her fingers, while she answered to 
their inquiries that she was as well as usual, 
and her wrist not so very painfal. . 

Mr. Delamere turned to Grace then and pre- 
ferred a somewhat surprising request. 

*‘T should like a private interview with your 
father, Miss Rainsforth, if he is at home.”’ 

“With papa? Oh, certainly, William,” said 
she, turning to an old man in faded livery, who 
was passing through the hall, “ William take 
these gentlemen’s cards to my father in the 
library, and condget them thither.” 

‘The “library” meant a large, room, 
with windows opening on the lawn. It wasa 
parlour and sitting-room also, perhaps, for only 
one end of it was occupied by the bookcases 
and desks; the other end held a small cottage 
piano, a pretty Davenport, and was orna- 
mented with pictures, vases of flowers, and a 
round table littered with fashion ines, 
@ little work-basket, and a few wing 
materials. The visitors failed to take in these 





details for some time, however, so completely 
did their host absorb their attention. 

Mr Rainsforth was a tall, spare man, perhaps 
fifty years old, cleanly shaven, with blue eyes 
and grey hair. He was dressed in simple dark 
habiliments, with spotless linen, like a gentile- 
man, and bore himself with a rather pompous 
air. He advanced to meet his visitors, flourish- 
ing their cards in one hand and cordially ex- 
tending the other. 

“Sir Harold Meredith, Mr. Arthur Dela- 
mere,’ said he with insinuating suavity, “I 
have the honour to welcome you to the poor 
abode of a reduced gentleman.” 

The visitors returned this somewhat pompous 
salutation rather stiffly, and accepted the 
chairs the attendant placed forthem. After 
he had quietly withdrawn, and they had briefly 
discussed the event of the evening before, and 
warmly commended Diana’s heroism, they 
entered upon an important business matter 
that had prompted their morning call.} 

Meanwhile Diana had gore back to her 
restless tramp up and down the length of the 
terrace, and Grace to her chair in a spasm of 
curiosity. ‘There was a vast difference in the 
two young girls both by nature and education. 
Grace had been given the combined advantages 
and disadvantages of a modern boarding-school 
education. Diana had only picked up know- 
ledge from her father's a collec- 
tion of books, with the airy daintiness and 
fickleness of the bee that flutters from flower 
toflower. She had absorbed some good, and 
perhaps some evil, in that desultory course of 
reading ; but evil, when it touched her, was 
evanescent as the fleeting mists of her moun- 
tain home, and melted in the sunshine of her 
native purity. So their different rearing had 
only widened the palpable unlikeness of the 
blonde and the brunette. Grace was the apt 
pupil of coquetry, dissimulation,and art; Diana 
the frank and heedless child of nature. 

“ Diana, I do wonder what they can want of 
papa?” exclaimed Grace, moving her chair a 
little nearerin the line of Diana’s weary march. 
“As sure as you live, Diana, that affair of 
yesterday is going to make your fortune. Yes, 
indeed, the old man means to adopt you for 
his heiress, or the young one means to settle 
a fortune on you.” 

Miss Rainsforth’s eyes shone wide and blue 
with excitement. Her sister stopped, loéked 
at her a moment, then laughed outright. She 
had a very musical laugh—all natural mirth 
sounds sweet—and the gay, incredalous chime 
rang out mockin ely 

‘* Then he would be a fairy prince, would he 
not, Gracie?” said she; and the clear, high 
voice, and the witching diablerie of the laugh 
floated through the open window to the hear- 
ing of the gentlemen, provoking a pleased smile 
on the lip of Sir Harold Meredith, while his 
dignified friend actually glanced towards the 
window, as if the sound had a luring spell. 

“ Diana, if he does you must give me a new 
piano—you will, won’t zn ? You were always 
| ae pom though you have so little to give. 

d some new jewellery—I dote cn handsome 
jewels, but poor papa has so little to spend on 
me, And wecan travel, and live in the great 
cities—I hate this dull, mountain home. Oh, 
you will be able to do so much for poor papa 
and me! And it will be such a pleasure to 
you—won’t it, dear?” 

Grace had risen, and was walking up and 
down by Diana's side, with her arm aboat her 
neck. She knew as no one else did the key- 
note to Diana’s nature, though she never 
teuched it save for some wheedling, selfish 

urpose. The wild nature that harshness and 
injcstice could never tame melted into sweet- 
ness at the touch of love, She turned around, 
with a great dew of tenderness in her large 
black eyes, and clasped her arms about the 
fair dissembler’s neck. 

“ Gracie,” said she, ‘‘ you know I would give 
= anything I have—though it is little enough, 

eaven knows—when you are goodtome, I 
woald not accept anything from these gentle- 


men if they were kind en to offer it to me 
—not a penny for myself, But if they forced 





it upon papa—and you know that niight be 
easy enough with him—you might have it all 
freely, you and papa.” 

Grace turned round and kissed the smooth 
olive cheek so near her own—a Judas kiss, 
whose duplicity Diana’s innocent soul could 
not fathom. 

“ You dear, generous little soul!” said she 
to Diana, 

So they walked up and down, talking very 
amiably together, Grace building some very 
fin’ chateaux en Espagne out of very uncertain 
material, until Diana took a fancy to go down 
and look at the gentlemen’s horses, and Grace 
returned to her embroidery. 

Bat in a moment a joyous laugh floated 
back to her, and she glanced up. Her sister 
was sitting in Mr. Delamers’s saddle. She 
leaned over, possessed hereelf of the bonnet of 
the waiting-boy, and set it jauntily back on 
her head. 

“These are very fine horses!” she cried. ‘‘I 
mean to try the mettle of the bay one. Only 
a half-mile, Grace, and back again in a minute. 
It cannot. burt my wrist;” and she was off 
like the wind, a wilful disobedient elf. 

The gentlemen were waiting for her when 
she rode back. Mr. Delamere’s tall head bent 
over Grace, as she aired the gushing coquetries 
of afresh boarding.school miss for his delec- 
tation. Sir Harold stood by his horse, talking 
to Mr. Rainsfortb, and Diana was surprised to 
see her father draw his handkerchief over his 
eyes as if deeply affected. 

“ This has bzen too much for me,” she heard 
him say, in a subdued voice, ‘* The revival of 
old memories, the suddenness of the change, 
unnerves me; but I will daly prepare the 
dear child for the separation, and to-morrow I 
will present you to the heiress.” 

‘*Grace was right. Sir Harold means to 
adopt me,” thought Diana, in such a plight 
that she forgot to a we for taking the 
horse—forgot to wih gentlemen good 
morning, even—but ran away up stairs to her 
own room, buried her hot face in the pillows, 
and would not even look up at Grace when she 
followed her. 

“ Papa, would not tell mea word, Grace,’’ 
said she, poutingly; “bat he is in great ex- 
citement over something, and says he will tell 
us this evening the business on which the 
gentlemen called.” z 

That day was a long one to both the girls. 
Long to grace by reason of her consuming 
anxiety, and to Diana because of her painfal 
wrist, and the irksome confinement indoors, 
coupled with a little nervous dread of what 
was coming. It waned to a close at last, how- 
ever, and after tea Mr. Rainsforth summoned 
his expectant daughters to the library, closed 
the door, and with a mysterious air began the 
promised revelation. 


(To be continued.) 








A Lapy’s Compnextion.—Since the unhappy 
possessor of a muddy complexion cannot hope 
to be considered beautiful, she willtry an 
means of improvingit. Oatmeal is an excel- 
lent softener of Ya skin. polling ava bath 
it may be or pour boi Ww over 
a Pree Arde ‘of it, and let it stand a few 
hours. On going to bed, wash the hands and 
face freely in the starchy water, and dry with- 
out wiping. Bran and Indian meal may be 
used instead, with nearly the same effect. For 
the full bath put the bran or oatmeal into 
small bags, otherwise the difficulty of removing 
the particles which adhere to the skin is con- 
siderable. Instead of the poultices of bread 
and asses’ milk which the Roman ladies found 
so efficacious for softening and whitening the 
face, we may use a mask of quilted cotton or 
chamois skin, wet in cold distilled water. This 
will not be the most comfortable in the 
world, but no great excellence is ever attained 
without labour and care. yd ladies, whose 
complexions are the envy of their friends, 
acknowledge that they owe it to distilled water, 
which they used for their face and hands. 
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IN SPITE OF HERSELF. 


—— = 

Two of Mrs. Mortimer’s excellent guests, 
gentlemen, were lolling in the smoking-room 
this lovely summer’s ——— lazily at 
their cigars as they endea' to while away 


the time between fast and dinner in con- 
versation and smoke. 
_One of them, who had just 'y informed 


his rompanion that his very marked attention 
to Isabel Whyte, his hostess’s pretty but im- 
pecunious niece, was naught bat “a little flir. 
tation,” was a tall, handsome man of about 
thirty years of age, with that uomistakable air 
of distinction which travel and good breeding 
stamp indelibly u the face and bearing of 
those whom fickle fortune favours with her 
smiles. Leonard Ashley was a thorough man 
of the world. 

The room in which the two men sat smoking 

ed through wide French windows on to 

e lawn, but on account of the heat of the 
morning sun the venetian blinds were drawn 
and the view of the garden shut off. 

** Well, well, old boy, amuse yourself, if you 
are not in any deeper than a bit of a flirtation,” 
said Tom yne, after his friend’s drawlin 
reply to alittle attempted advice. ‘‘ But I te 
you, old fellow, it looks extremely like an old- 
fashioned courtship to outsiders, and the aunt 
has got her eye on it, and appears exceedingly 
well satisfied with the turn affairs are ap- 
parently taking. There will be quite a ‘cut 
up’ in that quarter when you throw her over, 
and you had better take my advice and do it 
easy; commence now and cool off by stages, 
for you can’t carry it much further without 
ob to some ding. Oh, by the 
way, is the girl flirting too? Quite a bright 
little thing, she.: Pity there's not a penny in 
the family; that’s the only drawback to her 

@ man a very clever little wife; but 
of course as it is, it’s quite out of the ques- 
tion.” 

“Quite,” drawled Ashley, lighting a fresh 
cigar. ‘‘ Let us go down to the river and have 
a dle before dinner,’’ and the subject of 

Whyte was blown away in smoke, as he 
oe eae his chair and walked to the 
indow leading to the lawn. 

As Ashley drew up the blinds and yo 
out on to the terrace, a white muslin 88 
rustled round the’corner of the building out of 


sight. 

“Will Mr. Ashley join us at tennis this 
afternoon ?” 

It was Isabel who spoke, looking up brightly 
into the face of Leonard Ashley, who sat next 
her at lancheon. 

Pretty little Isabel, whose penniless virtues 
as a rich man’s wife had been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, was gazing into 
the eyes of the man who was playing with her 
heart, with her innocent, trusting, captivated 
soul looking out through hers. 

“With all my heart, Miss Whyte, if I may 
play as poss artner.’’ 

She blushed her assent, with her blue eyes 
fixed on her plate. 

The game that afternoon must have proved 
remarkably pleasant to Isabel, whose fiushed 
and eager face beamed with enjoyment and 
satisfaction as she accompanied Leonard across 
the lawn after having been ignominously 
defeated in five games, 

Victory did not seem to be necessary to 
ee their happiness, however, for even 

ey showed an unusual earnestness as he 
walked by the side of Isabel with the racquets 
slung over his shoulder, and his tall form bent 
—_ , as he talked in low tones to the girl, 

is languid expression had given way to a 
bright look of pleasure, and his handsome eyes 
6ni = in a way that was in sharp contrast 
with his usual r 


‘‘ Remember, Isabel,” he whispered, as he 
parted with her at the house, “I am to have 
all the dances this evening !” 

* Yes, all.” 

With a tell-tale blush she sped up the 
stairs, 





Leonard walked thoughtfally off to his apart- 
men4J, a mixture of strange feelings creating a 
turmoil in his heart. 

When he reached his room, before changing 
his toilet for the evening, he threw off his coat 
and hastily seating himself at a writing-table 
began hurriedly a letter. He never ceased un- 
til the task, which was along one, was com- 
pleted, except now and then to pause for a 
moment to find some suitable expression, for 
the wording of the epistle appeared to need 
considerable care. 

He finished at last, and carefully ring © 
placed it in an envelope, which he superscri 
in his best hand: 

** Wilfred Ashton, Esq., the Pines, Devon.” 

‘- There, uncle mine, this will be a little sur- 
prise for you at dinner to-morrow.” 

With these words he laid the letter upon 
the table and began with unusual care to 
arrange his evening dress. ‘ 

“Come, Isabel, out here the moonlight is 
beautiful, and the air sweet with the June 
flowers. We have ample time to enjoya walk 
among the shrubbery before the next dance. 
The breeze will cool you; your face is flushed 
and heated, Besides,” he whispered, oa | 
tenderly over her, “I have somet to 
you which can be better said under the stars 
and in the silvery moonlight. Come.” 

A strange gleam came into Isabel’s eyes 
which Leonard did not see, and the thin lips 
were setina straight line ; but without a word 
she slipped her arm through his, and they 
moved out together into the glorious night. 

For some moments they walked on among 
the trees and plants of the excellently kept 
park, without either speaking. He seemed 
nervous and ill at ease, apparently seekin 


g 
for words to express his thoughts. She was 


waiting. 

“ Taubel,” he said, finally, suddenly finding 
his voice as they reached a rustic bench at a 
remote part of the garden. “Isabel, sit here 
a moment, the moon is bright here, and I want 
you to read a letter I have written this after- 
noon. Will you?” 


- Certainly, Mr. Ashley, if you desire me 


She spoke as though she felt no interest in 
this letter or its contents, and the tone was so 
different from her usual childish, affectionate 
style, that Leonard looked quickly at her. 
She was not looking at him, but straight ahead 
into the bushes at the other side of the path, 
and an expression of mingled pain and 
triumph, alike unusual to her, filled eyes. 

He did not see this, and taking the envelope 
from his pocket, which he had directed to his 
uncle that afternoon and left unsealed, he 
took the letter from it and handed it to her, 

** Read it.” 

As he all trace of his customary lan- 
guid, ess manner left him, and his eyes 
sparkled with inward excitement as he eagerly 
watched her unfold and read the letter. 

In an undertone, half aload and half to her- 
self, she read without once changing her set 
expression :— 

‘*Dzan Unctz,—I have changed my plans 
somewhat since I lact talked with you, when 
you desired and I acquiesced, that I. should 
pay my court to the daughter of your old 
friend. AsI say, since then my plans are al- 
tered, and feeling that you are now my nearest 
living relative, it is right you should know of 
my intentions. The amount of it all is I have 
given my heart into the keeping of Miss Isabel 
Whyte, who has yielded to my love, and con- 
sented to become the wife of your affectionate 
nephew, ‘* LEONARD. 

*P.§,—Let me hear from you.” 


As Isabel finished Leonard dropped on his 
knee, and taking her hands, cried, quickly,— 
** Isabel, darling! may I send it? Will you 
ive me the right? Say you will,dear. See, 
am waiting. You love me, you doloveme! I 
have seen it in your eyes and in your words. 
Speak, Isabel; do not look so cold and calm !”’ 
She turned her eyes upon him, still with 








o strange expression, and, with a half smile, 
said,— 

‘Would not that be carrying the joke a 
trifle too far, Mr. Ashley? alba ; 

‘*Joke?” gasped Ashley. ‘‘ What do you 
mean, Isabel? You cannot think I am speak- 
ing in jest!” 

“TI mean, Mr. Ashley, that the old gentle- 
man, your ‘uncle, would eg 4 echo the 
sentiments of your friend, Mr. Mayne, and 
yourself, that I might make a man a very 
clever little wife, only that there is not a penny 
in the family ; and, of course, as it is, it is 
quite out of the question, quite! And not 
having any personal ill-feeling against your 
uncle, I must decline to make him the subject 
of so practical a joke, and possibly put him 
thoroughly out of humonr with his excellent 
nephew, all on account of ‘ a little flirtation’! ’’ 

As she finished speaking she rose to her feet, 
her lips set, and her eyes flashing with indig. 
nation. 

Ashley said not aword. He felt the sting 
of his own words, and was silent. The con- 
versation which had occurred in the mornin 
when he was yet struggling with the love which 
this girl had planted in his heart even during 
what with him was but a flirtation, but with 
her a happy reality until his crael words had 
undeceived her, came y rerge A before him, and 
he knew that he had lost her ; and oh! how 
doubly précious she seemed now that all hope 
of winning her had fied! He could not unsay 
those careless words which had so hopelessly 
wounded her sensitive soul, though he scarcely 
believed in the truth of them at the time. He 
knew even if she had loved him that love was 
dead, or her womanly _— would henceforth 
smother it within her. He had n0 word to say, 
and bowed his head as she swept by him with 
@ quiet nod, 

She did not re-enter the drawing-room, but 
went at once to her own apartment, where as 
soon as she had closed and locked the door, 
she threw herself upon the bed, and the agony 
of her heart found a vent in tears. 

‘*Oh, how I loved him! ” she sobbed, aloud. 
“ How I loved him!” and then with a new 
burat of tears she wailed: ‘And now, even 
now, I love him, but I cannot forgive those 
cruel words,”’ 

* * * * * 

“Really, Mr. Ashley, this is very sudden. 
Cannot your business be put off for a week or 
more? or, better still, cannot Mr. Mortimer, 
who goes up to town to-day, attend to it for 

ou?” inquired the fair hostess, at the break- 
ast-table, when Leonard had made known his 
intention of leaving that morning. 

“ Thanks, Mrs. Mortimer, but unhappily the 
nature of my business —— my personal 
attendance. I am extremely sorry to have to 
shorten mv stay, which you have rendered so 
enjoyable that it is a pain to have to leave.” 

** Well, at least you will lunch with us on 
the cliffa as — and I will have you 
driven direct from there to the station in time 
for the afternoon train.” 

‘*T shall be only too happy to enjoy the 
few extra hours in your society,’’ answered 
Leonard, politely bowing to Mrs. Mortimer, 
and casting a covert glance at Isabel, who still 
retained her place beside him, having no 
reasonable excuse for changing it. 

As he left the table he paused behind her 
chair a moment, and then with a sudden 
movement as though having nerved himself 
to speak, he bent over her. 

“* Miss Whyte,” he said, “‘ will you go?” 

“Not this morning,” she answered, coldly. 
‘‘IT have a headache ! I may join them after 
lunch, when the sun is not so hot.” 

She was avoiding him. He felt a sharp 
pain in his heart, but still persisting, he con- 
tinued : 

“In a week I shall be on the ocean, Miss 
Whyte ; will you grant me one favour before 
Igo. For the sake of my—friends’ip if no- 
thing else? ’”’ 

She did not answer, but bowed her head 
assentingly. 

“Go this morning to the cliffs.” 
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Onee more she nodded without a word, and 


he was forced to leave her thus. She felt that 
for all, he loved her now, and he was going 
away for that love. She knew she loved him— 
loved him with all her strong, womanly heart ; 
but her pride had been wounded, and through 
that very love, and now she could not own if, 
though she felt. he was gnffering ly for the 


wound he had inflicted. Whatcould he want? }, 


fy 


Was he going to renew, his attentions at.the 
cliffs ? dhe almont wished he would, for she 
felt her love could not hold out again against 
his Ah ag vay = No,, he felt -his position .too 
keenly for his pride to,allow him to,recur to 
the snbject again. Pride.was widening-the 
pesos between: two hearts whieh. flixtation 


co) . 

The cliff was, a..picturesque. spot,,end no 
more ing place could be for a 
picnio'! or oor Innch. 1t.overlooked the 
river about ty feet above the level of the 
water, and shady trees grew almost on.the 
verge. 

Isabel was looking thonghtinlly over into 
the river, seated on. a low flat. stone, .when 
Leonard joined her. 

‘* Miss Whyte!” 

She looked yp quickly ; her face was pale 
and intensely sad, but she.mever started or 
changed colour.ag her eyes met his. She had 
been thinking of him; he had been filling her 
shows. - Why should his appearance startle 

er 

“ Miss Whyte,’ be continued, ‘‘ Lasked you 
to come here to-day that I might say a few 
words to you before I wentaway that I could 
notin justice to myself leave unsaid. I will 
not detain you long, nor will Lrepeat.anything 
which may pain you. Firat, for the words 
which you must. have overheard between my- 
self and Mayne, I sincerely ask your pardon. 
I will not attempt to.exeuse them except to 
tell you that even love of you was unknowingly 
filling my heart. I know thet since then you 
intentionally led me on that you might all the 
more surely strike your blow. Ihave no word 
of fault to find. I bow.to yourindignation, but 
for all that is past, I love you now, deeply, 
devotedly, with all my heart. .My own-words 
are my own shame. I could not go away 
Now, farewell.’' 

He held out his hand as he spoke; his face 
was pale and seb. 

She ,took his band {mechsnioally, without 
meeting his eyes.orspeshingaword. Hestood 
a moment, then, with, a sigh, turned away and 
was gone. 

For some time Isabel did not move, but re- 
mained sitting where she was, with ber eyes 
looking unseemingly out over the riyer ; then, 
with a little moan, she sank. on the. grass.end 
buried her face in her, hands. - 

“Ob, Leonard! Leonard!” .she .gobbed, 
“come back to me!’’ 

But Leonard Ashley was long since out of 
neering and once more her pride. had ruled her 

eart. 

But he was not destined to leave her.so. 

When Isabel had dried her eyes, and quieted 
her beating heart sufficiently to,meet the rest 
of, her party again, Ashley bad driven away 
to the station behind Mrs. Mortimer’s lovely 
pair of greys The remainder of the afternoon 
passed like a dream to Isahel ; heart and-brain 
were both numbed with a dull, aching pain, 
until, as the merry party were driving .home- 
ward, when the eun was slowly disappearing 
amid crimson clouds in. the west, .gan on 
horseback, driving like mad, met them. Even 
the sight of this rider tearing alepg tewards 
them, which immediately interested the 
balance of the party, did not,arouse the.girl 
from her lethargy until he wheeled up. along- 
side the carriage, and gasping for breadth, 
which he had ridden out, cried to Mrs,.Mor- 
timer : 

“ An accident, maxrm! The greys bolted— 
Mr. Ashley at the house dead | ” 

At the mention of Leonard’s name Isabel 
came outof her stupor, sat upright in the car- 
riage, her pale face now actually livid ;.then 
came @ heart repding shriek, and she fainted. 





But bad news is. always easily exaggerated, 
and, when the pleasure party arrived home, 
they did not find Leonard Astley dead, al- 
though he had hada marrow escape, and lay 
pews s4 insaunible in the drawing-room. 
The borees had become frightened and un- 
manageable at the sight of the railway, and 

Unning 


i ] head, and-render- 
ing puitaaichiank, blood-matéed hair and 
ghastly face, decidedly corpse-like in appear- 
ange; bat on the arrival.of tha doctor they re- 
moved him to she epartment he had occupied, 
and made him as comfortable.as human skill 
cquld, ‘though he breathed very heavily, and 
did not return 


he doetor would say nothing decisive when 

he hed done everything in his power for the 

time, and , was abont to go, except shake his 

bead gravely ; but poor, pale Isabel, who had 

recovered her consciousness before they had 

reached the,houge,iand had. been foremost 

among them. all with a helping:hand, was not 

».and followed bim dowastairs to the 

door, and lifting her pleading, tearful eyes. to 
his, faintly, asked for the verdict. 

_‘“ Well, little one,” he said, looking at her 
pityingly,  I:won't say there is-no hope, but 
only-constant watching and the best of care 
will bring- him through.” 

——— mere, but she thanked him for 


ab. 

For three days and-nights she never left his 
hed for a moment -while he Jay unconscious. 
She had forgotten her pride now. His life de- 
pended upon her watehfulness and care, for 
who elsecould give him that unceasing devo- 
tion ? The bitter words he had spoken were 
forgotten. Whew he returned to life, if he ever 


did, she would ereep away unobserved, and he | 


would never know that her unceasing care*had 
brought him back, 


On the fourth day he began to show signs | 


of returning consciousness, and calling seftly 
to the nurse, who was sleeping in the next 
apartment, she locked at him fora moment, 
her eyes filled with soft love-light—for now in 
his helplessnesg conld she not lovehim as she 
would if he were dead?—and moved lightly 
from, the reom, 

From that moment. he grew steadily better ; 
the crisis. was passed. Isabel kad eaved his 
life. did not. again enter the room, but 
each day metthe doctor cutside the door, and 
heard his reassuring report. 

_At,laat, onemorning, as she was. waiting ont- 
side his door, the doctor came onfsmiling, but 
did not olose the door behind Kimas asual. 
Espying Isabel, he cried, heartily : 

“ Ha, here's the little norse that brought 
my patient back.to life. I’ve been telling Mr. 
Ashley about you for the first time this; morn- 
ing,,and he. 1 sonteeete thank you ; nae gee- 
ing you save ife, L.thiak it’s quite proper 
inhim. Come, he is much better this-morn- 
ing, and.it will do. bim good :to see someone.” 

“Qb,.no, nol” cried Isabel,ituraing pale, 
and .pushing the.kind-hearted doctor away, 
who was trying to draw her into the:reom. 

‘*Come along, come along,” he_ persisted, 
spsinelordehiiite tar objection. “1. tell you 
it will do him po harm, on my word,” and he 
laughed one of hig hearty, ringing Jeughs, and, 
despite her struggling resistance, dregged her 
into the roem, 

The chamber was darkened, and at first she 
conld distingniah nothing, as the doctor pushed 
her, with,good,natured force, into the middle 


| of the room, and went ont and shut.the door ; 


bat for Leonard, who.was leaning.on his. arm 
eagerly watching, the light was sufficient, 
“Tsabel!’’ he exied. tothe. girl, who. stood 
still in the middle of the.room,-with her head 
bowed, where the doctor had left her, “ Isabel, 
have you brought me back to life-or death?” 
There. was. pica 3, pleading tone in his 
Hy aps ee pe 
oher. She slow r eyes to his ; hers 
were fall of pareeall t the, pride: was gone. 
‘* Isabel, come!” 











With 8 little gasping orgabe moeyed steward 
the bed and sank on ‘her knees. 

‘* Forgive me t* she sobbed, “I tried to call 
you back, but.it was tgoilate-+toodate!” 

He genily anew head towards him, and 

y kissed her, ‘ ¢ 

‘* Let us both forgive,” he said, presently. 
and then he put: both his arms. a. ner 
neck, and rested her head om. his breast. 

For a long time they remained so, and) then 
he said, softly vais \band ander his 


pillow : 

‘* Here, Isabel,.is. a letter I have kept heoanse 
ittells of my love for you. You, have. read it 
before. Will.you post:it forme?” 

(It wasonly.a little half:frightened whisper 
that answered : 

‘* Yes, dear !”’ 

_ But it was enough’.to cheer. the, heart of 
Leonard Ashley. aoe oat 








PACETLA. 


A sEcRo baby was-born in the States, 
recently, which weighed only one poundend a 
quarter, and a literary: feller,” hearing ofthe 
circumstance, remarked that it waa funny how 
anything so dark could beso light. 

“Tr I ever’ marry, I shan’t seek formind ; 
mind is too cold. Tl ‘choose an emotional 
woman.” “Don’t do “it,” —. 
his bald-headed friend, “ don’t do it, Timplore 
you. My wife is an emotional woman.” 

At THE ZoowaGical, ee a large-man 
leans over towards.the pit where the bears are 

He loses his footing and falls in. 
Naturally, he utters heart-rending cries. The 
guardian rushes up, and,in a voice full of re- 
proach, says: “ Monsieur, it is.forbidden to 
throw anything to the bears! ” 

Country Doctor (to Tomkins) : ‘‘ Now;with 
regard.to that ent on the top of your head, I 
don’t think it will -be serious, bat you: must 

your eye upon it.” ‘And Tomkins, who 


| had just the slightest-suspicion. of a squint, 


goes away and disrecommends ‘that dector. 
Sam V—-, smarting under the bands of the 


: barber, ‘I wish.you were where your razor is.” 


“Where is that,.sir?” asked the tonsorial 
artist. “Under ground,” replied V—,,with 


.&, snap, 


Ay Eartx Lesson 1x Art.—While visiting 
the Louvre in Paris, a. lady showed the Venus 
of Milo to her little daughter. ‘‘Buttell me, 
mamma,’ asked the child, what did they 


eat her arms off for?’’ ‘‘ Because ske was 


asked no mere 


slways suckiag her.thumb.” Her daughter 
questions. 


A qeyTiEMan; at an éating-houre, asked the 
person next to him if he would please to pass 
the musard. ‘Sir,’* said the man, “do you 
mistake me forthe waiter?’ “Oh, no, sir,” 
was the reply ; ‘‘ I mistook you for a gentle- 
man.” 


Youna xapy (just from boarding-school, at 
dinner-table) : “ Please, papa,!I'd like.a leg of 
the. roast chicken.” Papa: ‘‘ Yon have bad 
cne, my dear, and your brother had the other.” 
Young Jady (in sprightly manner): “Oh, sare 
enough! A chicken has only two legs, It’s a 
duck that has four.” 


Jupee Brack had.one of those ‘tears for 
music” that tell one tune from 
ar t, play.a piece that plessed 
who is a fine pianist, play.a piece _Please 
him, and inquired its title. She replied that 
it- was‘ Lucy Neal,” and the judge ever after 
declared. it to be his favourite. Whenever 
Becky would be playing for visitors, the judge 
would say, “ Now, Becky,giveus my favourite, 

And Becky, slyly winking at 
the gacats, would play **Oid Dan ‘Tucker ” or 
“Old Hundred.” As she concladed, the judge 
would tip back in his chair and exclaim, 
“Thet’s my favourite !’and would wonder 
what the people were laughing at, 
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bs aad 
Tue Empress Eugénie arrived at Portsmouth 
on the 25th January, and was met by the 
Princess Beatrice, w. ad crossed from Qs- 


‘porne in-the royal yacht Alerta. The naval 


and military Bo rities were in attendance to 
receive.the Empress, who.was to stay at Os- 
borne Cottage during the visit to her Majesty. 


Tus Duke of Connaught has been pleased to 
describe his recent visit to Lucknow as one of 
the pleagantest of .his experiences in the East. 
For the two days of their sojourn at the capital 
Serge boule 1a Dileuabs, placed’ of thele’ dic 

a n Di a, a is- 
aon by Licut.-General Charles Cureton, 
C.B,, who is incommand of the Oudh division. 
Daring .this time their Royal Highnesses 
availed themselves of the opportunity of in- 
specting such localities of interest as the old 
Bailey Guard-house, the audience hall which 
was used as a general hospital during the 
mutiny, the room in which Sir Henry Law- 
rence received bis mortal wound on the 2nd of 
July, 1857, the tykhana where the women and 
children of the 32nd regiment took refuge, and 
the Great Imambara, or mausoleum of Aso- 
phad-Dowlah, considered by the late Lord 
Velentia the finest building he had seen in 

18. 

Tue poarsiagn 96 im, Align 0. Hoss Ragih" 
urst, younges of the ir Fre- 
derick H. Hervey Bathurst, Bart., of Claren- 
don, and Mr. Charles Clement Tudway, of the 
Cedars, Wells, .was sol on the 15th 
Jan. atthe parish church of Alderbury. She 
wore white satin, with tulle veil and orange 
wreath, the dress being draped with sprays of 
orange blossoms. The dresses of the brides- 
maids were of dark and light shaded maroon 
voanene trimmed with lace, and they wore mob 

ats. 


Tux.marriage.of Prince Lonis of Battenberg 


with the Queen’s grand-daughter bas been de-' 


finitely fixed for April 15. The ceremony will 
take. place at Darmstadt, and will be attended 
by her Majesty, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duke 
and Duchess of Albany, and Princess Beatrice. 
In all probability the Orown Prince and 
Princess of Germany will also be there. 

A marr1ce.is.arranged between the Hon 
Victoria Baillie, maid of honour to the Queen» 
and Captain Grant, cousin to the fiancée. 

Lapy Hermioyz Doncomsz, the. youthful 
bride of the Marquis of Kildare, looked par- 
ticularly lovely in her bridal dress, which was 
of cream velours épingle made with very long 
train, the petticoat being of satin, elegantly 
trimmed with exquisite int lace (the 
Duchess of Leinster’s gift). The small. wreath 
of orange blossoms was covered with a-spotted 
tulle veil, Weremarked that the bride wore 
no gloves. The twelve bridesmaids, two of 
whom arrived when the. ceremony was nearly 
over, wore costumes entirely of white Sicilienne 
and unont velvet, bordered with marabout, 
and large bonnets with aigrettes. The bride- 
groom dispensed. with the services of a ‘*‘ best 
man.” ‘The Princess Louise and the Margnis 
of Lorne, accompanied by Lady Alexandra 
Leveson Gower, arrived shortly before the 
bride. Her Royal Highness looked remark- 
ably wellin bright ruby satin and velvet, with 
bonnet en suite. Her present to the bride was 
@ marqueterie bureau, and to the bridegroom 
she gave an Argyllshire marble inlaid table 
and a gold pen and pencil case. 

A marRisce is announced between Malle. 
Aline Rothschild and the Duc de Morny- 
Richard Durnford, Esq., eldest son of the 
Bishop of Chichester, will shortly lead to the 
hymeneal altar Beatrice, youngest daughter of 
the late Prideaux Selling, Esq. 

Tue Countess of Clarendon has so far re- 
covered from the effects of her bad hunting 
fall, when she broke her leg, as to be settled in 
London. Her ladyship is now able to be taken 
out every day in an invalid carriage. 





STATISTIOS. 
= 

Tur system of irrigation now in use in the 
Madras Presidency is on a vast scale. In all 
it ineludes nearly 53,000 tanks, requiring em- 
hankments which. would extend a distance of 
80,000..miles, while the total. number .of 
masonry works are at least 300,000. It is -re- 
markable that this whole gigantic scheme is 
of native origin, not one new tank having been 
made by Europeans. 

Tae Eventna Orentna or Musroms,—The 
attendance in the evenings (i,¢,, from 6 to 10 on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays in each 
week—twelve hours) at the South Kensington 
Museum in 1883 .was 224,514, as against 
201,421 in 1882. The attendance in the day 
time (i.¢., 10 to 4, 5, or 6 p.m, on six deys 
per week—thirty-six to forty.eight hours) on 
free days was 741,785, and on students’ days 
(when a charge of 6d. for admission is made) 
127,511, making a total for 1883 of 1,093,810, 
and 4 total since the ing of the museum 
of 22,675;912, [At the Bethnal Green Museum, 
out of a total of 447,752 visitors in 1883, 
207,914 went between the hours of 6 and 10 
P.M, on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays 
(twelve hours) in each week, and 239,838 be- 
tween the hours of 10 a.m, and 4, 5, or 6 P.M. 
(thirty-six to forty-eight hours) on six days 
per week, 





. GEMS, 


— 


Tar same refinement that brings us new 
pleasures exposes us‘to new pains. 

Tue virtue of prosperity is temperance ; the 
virtue of adversity is fortitude. 

WE pass often from love to ambition, but we 
seldom return from ambition to love, 

As daylight can.be seen through very small 
holes, so little things will illuatrate a person’s 
character, 

You may gain knowledge by reading, but 
you must separate the wheat from the chaff by 
thinking. 

A man’s virtue should be¥measured, not by 
his occasional exertions, but by the doings of 
his ordinary lite, 

Fama, as a river, is narrowest where it is 
bred, and broadest afar off; so exemplary 
— depend not upon the gratitude of the 
world, 

Fame confers a rank above that of. a gentle- 
man and of kings. As soon as she issues her 
patent of nobility, if matters not a straw 
whether the recipient. be the son of a Bourbon 
or of a tallow-chandler. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Appie-CeAaRLoTTE FoR CuItpren.—Batter a 
small pie-dish or round basin ; line it with 
thin slices of: bread and butter—the staler the 
bread the better; cut some large cooking- 
apples into thin quarters or slices and lay 
them on the bread-and-butter, with a sprinkling 
of brown sugar and pounded lemon-peel, 
Proceed thus in alternate layers till the dish 
is full. Bake in a quick oven till the apples 
are quite soft, and the bread-and-butter is 
quite crisp; this oan be either turned out, or 
srrved up in the pie-dish, as preferred. 


Stewzp Lyonnaisz Porators.—Pot a pint of 
milk in a frying-pan; add a piece of butter the 
size of a walnut, some sslt and pepper ; let it 
boil, Take a heaping teaspoonful of corn- 
flour, mix it with a little cold milk, and add it 
to the milk in the pan. Keep stirring while 
adding it. Have ready sixor.seven good sized 
potatoes, and cntintosmall slices. Put 
them into the pan with a little parsley and one 
chopped onion. Cover them-with a plate, and 
let them.stew gradually for fifteen minutes, 





Send to-table in a covered dish. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tae Murstietox,—This singular parasite is 
generally found on branches of apple trees, 
but is not very particular in this respect, and 
takes its habitation also on different other trees. 
It may be raised from seed placed in the cre- 
vices of the bark of young, healthy branches, 
or it may ba propagated by grafting ; in which 
case & portion of the bark of the tree from 
which it is taken has to be cut with the piece, 
and firmly secured to the new position. 


One of the recent proposals for the adyance- 
ment of civilization is a new regulation duelling 
sword, with which character of weapon all 
duels shall henceforth be fought. The sword 
often thoroughly disconcerts. a duellist if it is 
more pliable, heavier, or lighter than the one 
he has been accustomed to exercise with at 
his fencing salon, and,.which is there considered 
the correct weapon. 


A Taste Scarr.—A novel and pretty way 
to trim a table scarf is to put three-cornered 
pieces of silk or satin oneachend. Have these 
pieces half a yard deep at the longest side, in 
the corner embroider a spray of flowers; where 
the satin or silk edge joins the centre part of 
the scarf, pnt = row of fancy stitches. A dark 
crimson felt scarf with one end light blue, the 
other of crimson shaded to brown is very hand- 
some, 


Wuo Discoverep Auerica.—-Among the arch- 
ives of the noble house of Este, at. Modena, a 
very curious and important plainsphere, 
dating from the year 1502, has just been dis- 
covered. It was, itappearsfrom a manuscript 
accompanying it, given to Herculeo d’Este by 
Oattino, his political agent at Lisbon, and on 
it. are traced the outlines of all the New World 
countries whieh were discovered by Gaspard 
Cortereal toward the close of the fifteenth 
century. Geographers will recognize in this 
part of the plainsphere the prototype of that 
map of the New world which ‘until the, six- 
teenth century was usually bound .up. with 
Ptolemy’s works; but the valuable relic is 
mainly remarkable because it apparently 
one that the coast of the peninsular of 

lorida, as well as the eastern portion.of what 
is now the United States, must have been 
visited by voyagers whose names and_ nation- 
alities we know nothing of, some time before 
the discovery of Central America. It, in fact, 
reopens a question which has never been satis- 
factorily.settled, and affords. powerfal arga- 
ment in favour of those writers who maintain, 
in-face of the claims of Vespucci, Colon, and 
the adventurers of the time of Elizabeth and 
James I, that the Qld World shook hands 
with the New long-ere any of those celebrated 
navigators were born or even thought of. 


A Nezw Ispustry.—When Napoleon called 
the British a nation of shopkeepers—which, by 
the way, was only a repetition of what Louis 
XTY, had said of the Datch—he little dreamed 
that three-quarters of a century after the para- 
mount consideration in France would be money, 
got honestly if possible, but money. The 
intense craving for it which essayists .with an 
imperfect knowledge of the French character 
choose to call frugality and providence, has its 
comic sides alao, especially when it leads to 
mystification and often to disappointment. A 
casein point occurred the otherday. At the 
corner of the Parvis Nétre Dame and the sew 
flower market in Paris, a crowd had collected 
to watch a couple of divers planging into the 
Seine and reappearing after twenty minutes 
or.s0,.with full of ‘deposit, which they 
emptied into a barge close by. The mystery 
was this: In the course of a dredging expedi- 
tion. undertaken some time since by the govern- 
ment, a quantity of gold and silver coins were 
found at the bottom of the river. ‘The hope of 
finding still more had induced M. Vincent to 
equip a diving atus. He pays. a certain 
tax to the authorities, and has begueeparedione 
near the smaller bridge, on the site of the only 





sewer that Paris possessed in.the year 1347. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





0. B. W.—Hair enclosed dark brown. 
W. R., M. 8S., and J. B.—Fair writing. 


Sara.—Three months’ not’ce is required in the case 
named, 


JaneE.—The name of Abraham (Hebrew) signifies the 
father of many. 


L. B.—The nani’ of the firm you solicit information 
ab: aapry exporter ran ry. 


R.—The name Horace means “worthy to be be- 
hela.” Very good writing. 


Mary Brown.—You can sue on the agreement, but 
must the penalty for its not being stamped before 
it can be produced in evidence. 


G. M.—Take the will to a respectable wry 
seems a very curious and vague document, com- 
promise would perhaps be the best course. 


S. E. C.—No; but there are dispensaries in which 
medicines are dispensed to the poor, and medical advice 
given gratis. 

8. 8. eee spots may be removed from wall py 
by pu' Jean blotting paper over them and aroaing 
it with a ot fat iron. 


D. F.—Swansdown is a fine, soft, thick cloth of wool 
mixed with silk or cotton. Also the fine, soft feathers 
of the swan, used for various articles of dress. 


M, C.—Frosted beer is best recovered by the additi:n 
of a few hops boiled in a little sweet wort; or by add- 
ing a little moist sugar to induce a fresh fermentation. 


K. D.—Rowena is the name cf an Anglo-Saxon prin- 
cess in Sir Walter Sc.tt’s novel of Ivanhoe; and Pau- 
lina is the wife of Antigonus, in Shakespeare’ 's Winter's 
Tale. 


R. J. C.—1st. We know of none that ¥e can recom- 
mend. 2nd.’ Your handwriting fora boy of sixteen is 
very good. Practice daily and you soon make a 
fine penman. 


mad 
with rose-pink swansdown. Another, in the 
form of a sea-gull, is made ef brown mottled vel 
sho’ spots of white and The wings are 
with goldcoloured iy and a bow of ribbon of the 
same ie represents the tail. A genuine trowngull’s 
head is added, and the effect is very pretty. 


a, Lari: cure chapped ene wash them with 


a 
the hands together until 
pora‘ purest gl: should 
be used, as otherwise it will irritate the ds instead 
of healing them. 


N. B. M.—The large and inconvenient size of a oa 
tables has led to the introduction of 
telle being the French word for anything ie 
A atelle- is = seven feet long and 
—— -one inches broad; it is lined with cloth and a 
performed on it with balls and s cue or mace, 
he balls are small ivory en and the sport const: ts 
in str one or more into holes at one end of the 
pa To perform this mae when feats, some = and 
experience are req! Bagatelle-tables may + 
chased at a small expense.} i 


SorrowFut Jaxz.—l. Tell your husband of your 
troubles, giving him a full history of the unpleasant 
ways and actions of your mother-in-law, and ask him to 
use his influence in putting a stop to the annoyance. 
= has — = P ons 

paramount to anything y 
a true wife to him, and orm all the duties allotted 
you in this life, he shi see that you are not subjected 
#o such annoyance as described, even though the author 
of it is his own mother. 2 Writing and spelling are 
both up to the general average. 


B. D.—1. It would be advisable to let your —— 
retain their natural colour, and not attempt to rove 
them by artificial means. 2. Among the host of per- 
fumes now made may be mentioned white violet, 
mignonette, patchouli, new-mown hay, and heliotrope, 
amy one of which will be likely to suit ay aoe 3. To 
improve your sau 0 oes which at present is cramped, 
it will be n lise considerably. 4. Light 
brown hair. 5. S eecthes may have her ini! 
engraved in the ring presented to her daughter, or the 
words ‘‘ Let love increase” inserted in their place. The 
former is the way, some persons adding the date 
of the presentation. 


G. K. D.—1. The hen canary will sometimes eat her 
own eggs. To prevent this, put her food in the cage 
ever night, for after laying her eggs in the morning she 
ugually looks for her breakfast, and if it is not found, 
she may break every egg in the nest. 
does this when f is within reach, she is not worth 
much, 2. The best food for the little ones is hard-boiled 
egg, mixed with a small quantity of wheat bread. Cut 
up the egg fine, and add to it the bread, which has 
been previously soaked in water and squeezed dry. Be 
sure to always have it freeh, as otherwise there is great 


If, however, she 





danger of killing the young ones. 8. The birds may be 
mated during the months of February, March, or April, 
oe a as late as June, the hen ese usually beginning to 
—_ 4, The canary lays from four to six eggs, 
ey, hatches five, and sometimes six times in a season. 
P. W. F.—The crown of England eenteine one large 
ruby, seventeen sapphires—one very large—eleve' 
emeralds, four rubles, 1,368 brilliants (diamonds), 1273 
rose-diamonds, 147 table diamonds, 277 four 
drop-shaped. 


ee 


R.—The mocking bird is so called because it can 


imitta’ e with fid_lity A -~s the notes of other birds 


but ae of animals. has been known to imitate 
inanimate things, such as the | of a pas ing 
wheelbarrow, and the sound made by shar; 


knife on‘a grindstone. Its im a ie. 
does not seem to impair its energy or power. 

C. D.—The eagle is denominated the “ S.. 
on account of its superior size, strength, 
ee es are the golden eagle ; tm ime. 
ae ee maepes Oe ee erica ; me 


Oe s hortlite Sa aie emblem, and a ae at 


emblematic de 


THE AUTUMN OF LIFE. 


Dear heart, the fie'ds are growing brown ; 
Mysterious sounds I hear— 

Faint voices calling down the wind ; 
Tis autumn of the year. 


A aod» sae Me wens t 
ret ee 

¢ crimson ‘rom gay To! 
Are flying in the gales. 


The robin trills a broken song, 5 
The dews are chill and grey ; 

Dim morain zs slowly dawn! 

Night hurries on the day. 

We've reached the sombre downs of life, 
Where woods and. wolds are sere : 

Tis autumn of our lives, dear heart, 
aud autumn of the year. 


‘Tis oes from the flowery heights 
Of youth—long left behind— 
That evermore are calling me 

Adown the autumn wind. 4 


I know o’er yonder -! nie 
Are meadows green and 

Where edges as _ "oom, and larks 
Are singing in 


The way is vory short, dear heart : 
Our rest is very near; - 
Soon fadeless spring shall bless cur lives, 
And crown an endless year. - ’ 
Cc. F. L. W. 


an M.—It is seemly that we should allow the faults 
of the dead to drop, by silence, into fo ess, and 


that we should speak lovingly,and tru y of their 
merits ; but we agree with you that to ounce pane- 
gyrics — them that are knowingly underserved, 
merely use they have passed away from us, 
casting a contempt on truth which not be borne 
with impunity. 


InqurrER.—The ¢tu works erected by the 
early Peruvians, which have recently been found by 
travellers, Panifiee us a high opinien of the etate of 
civilization which existed in that country several hun- 
dred years — pene building of 
sh the aoa of dams, the careful cultiva- 
d and the manifold uses which they 
mot y Poy their products, all tend to eee that ceieon 
Peru was in almost every respect far superi.r to the 
Peru of the present day. 


Faxny.—Do not be anxious concerning the 
of not finding a proper 
Sor tte tosh meeriod, thonghs shane, ot oxane pusied ta 
or 
hasten that desirable op’ portunity ty will be likely to frus- 
trate it. Exercise lady dignity, but do oA be cold 
coud bs abiniog iguenen ka addiguapetines 
proper gentleman 
you a a liking for to call on 7. te u are still 
young, and need have no fear of dying an old maid. 


B. R.—1. Bridal presents are sent from one to two 
weeks previous to the day of the ceremony. 
They are always sent to the bride, and ped most com- 
papery ym article of jewellery or plate, although there 
is no to this matter. 2. The lady should 
acknowledge the beeen of the present immediately, 
with sincere, yet not too extra t thanks. 3. io 
sending a present in the manner wae gs 
short note expressing y pleasure in of the 
coming event, "i t ‘4 hope that her aad ie may 
bea bilsstul one 


K. R. B.—William Banting, the author of a pamphlet 
on corpulence, was a London merchant. He was born 
im 1787, and died in 1871. Under the guidance of 
William Harvey, a London surgeon, his weight was 
reduced from 202 Ibs. on August 26, 1862, to 156 lbs. on 
September 12, 1863, and to 160 Ibs. in April, 1864, which 
latter sy he regarded as ap) 
stature five feot five inches. 
farinaceous, saccharine, or oily matter, and especially 
avoided the use of bread, pastry, pototoes, . butter, milk, 





beer, port wine, cham ork, herrings, eels, salmon 
and the like, and puteue of lean meat, poultry, game, 
fruit, dry toast, good claret, —— sherry, madeira, an 
green vegetables, except parsnips, beets, and 
carrots. Soft-boiled cays ta cheese he ind a to 
a moderate extent. He for many years 

expedients to reduce himself, but every form of bodily bodily 
exercise and medicinal remedies failed. His 


tions = not originate with himself. They are almost 
—, joe ae of Ag oe vif da a ch author 
i entitled 


hose book on = 
oP 'sio. —y au Gout,” was publi in 1825. 


M. P+ Sa Semen Gnas thee Soeadieriell the famous 
line of steamers name, was born in 1787, at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, “ane his father, a French- 
Canadian, had settled. pv hth Pah BS 


ome | merchant and eee He had long 
See, & establishing a line of steamers 

England and Amerie, and having obtained a contract 
from the English Fg es for the mail yp a 
four steamers. passage was that of the 
Britannia; in 1840. He was made a baronet in 1859, 
and died at London, April 28, 1865. 

T. B.—1. A very sim le method of ridding yourself of 


the blackheads er fleshworms is by picing 0 5 epee 

key over each worm, and Lge gently, 

come be Bo tatoo t si"eay's or soko 
ure ween opposite 

‘ollowed by the use of warm Bither of 


water 
] these methods m A deme he the daily ‘application 
= six gran of 


of a lotion composed of thirty- of subcarbonate 
of soda dissolved in eight ounces of distilled water, ne 
perfumed with six drachms of erence of senna S| 2 ve 
do not charge anything for answering the 

nat ore. but are always willing to Shige th thom 


to the best of our ability. 

Ecta W.—A judicious bag h tegen ley ary ping off from 
her husband's moral nature li that yy 4 
ing- in wrong directiens. She :~ im in sha 

continued , without letting see she is 
it. “If he declateshe will doz e-absurd thing; 
ud some means of pasveniiing } doing it. The 
t & man comm does are those w! 
his wife counsels him to do. ever you find a man 


oddly dressed, or talking absurdly, or exhibiting eccen- 
tricity of manner, you may be pretty sure that he is 
not a married man. The worst way to manage a man 
is to be always telling him of his faults. 


R. D. F.—In the moe of chess, a game fe he only 
one of the ba oS w! out of direction 
capture, and w! hee nee advantage of moving 
kackwards ; bat it has one remarkable vilege by 
which, on some eccasions, it becomes invaluable—that 
is, whenever it reaches the. extreme square Kt the bane 
on a it travels,  » is ane with the title =A 
wer of any superior piece, exce e 
King, which he player choose. From this cs 
stance it Fe ope ord that one by 
pawns ‘okilt , contrives to 2 ‘two, 
ueens on on the board at 
ess aware, is an iresitiis 


and pon Rowdy three, 
which, as you are dou! 
combination of force. 


Mercy Wyrnne.—Thomas Hood wrote the poem which 
contains the following stanza ; 
_ * Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our belied— 
We thought her ob 
And sleeping wi 
The poem is a short one, pe is entitled ‘‘The D2ath- 
Bed.” We copy at your request the first verse : 
“ We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her heart the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro.” 


G. M. M.—1. Io France an engagement is an affair of 
negotiation and business, As soon as a young girl 
| me ee from school her parents look out for a suitable 

usband for her, and, as a rule, xe is hers. a 
she has no positive dislike to ths ntleman, © 


acquiesces, ai fe mariage conizcl in ‘thon’ duly 
signed. In very few ca: at all M 


couples 
alone, and they usually go to the altar with scarcely 
more than a few weeks’ acquaintance. Said a young 
French lady to her friends, ‘‘ I am glad we are to take 
a journey : I shall thus get a chance to know something 
about my husband before we return to socie ety at —_ 
sent he is quite a stranger to me.’ 2. Fren ofa gin 
think it very indiscreet to allow the mg ye girl 
to be much in before 

ment for some reason or other be broken of, ° His all 
name was Robert Edward Lee. 


when she slept, 
m. she died,” 
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